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Veterars of the Civil War 
are this week holding 
their 33d National En- 
campment in Philadelphia 
and the City of Brotherly 
Love is doing herself proud 
in an effort to eclipse any 
welcome these time-hon- 
ored heroes have yet had. 

However well she stc- 
ceeds, you will, undoutt- 
edly, hear related; but did 
you ever stop to consider 
_ the circulation cf 


PORTION OF ‘THE AVENUE OF FAME.’ Cheee 


Philadelphia Record 


IT IS OVER THRICE THE ABOVE VAST NUMEER 
EVERY DAY, and the rate only 25 cents per line. 

There’s a Grand Army of Newspaper Advertising 
Veterans who can relate Tales of Success Won from Ad- 
vertising in this One Great Newspaper of Philadelphia. 
All the information you desire is free from 
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EXHIBITION ADVERTISING. 
By T. B. Russell. 


With the great French exposi- 
tion of 1900 busy organizing, many 
people in America and Europe 
must be thinking a good deal just 
now on the subject of Exhibition 
advertising generally, and some 
considerations hereon may, at the 
present moment, be pertinent. 

PrinTERS’ INK a few weeks ago 
commented on the foolish illiber- 
ality of a policy of some advocates 
of newspaper advertising—namely, 
the policy of persistently belittling 
all other forms of publicity. Print- 
ers’ INK probably believes, and 
rightly, that newspaper advertis- 
ing is the best of all, when intelli- 
gently done; but it also believes, 
and courageously admits the be- 
lief, that there are other things, 
too. It is not in any sense a de- 
parture from the liberal view of 
the matter, to suggest that adver- 
tisers who contemplate exhibition 
work, either in Paris or elsewhere, 
ought to consider with some care 
the questions: First, What am I 
likely to get out of this; and, sec- 
ond, What will be the proportion 
of cost to retail in exhibition ad- 
vertising as compared with other 
forms of publicity? 

It is not at all necessary to sup- 
pose that every one who goes into 
exhibitions does so because he 
thinks that this is the cheapest 
form of advertising. Many kinds 
of advertising, necessarily more 
expensive than the staple work of 
newspaper announcement, are 
profitably undertaken, because an 
advertiser is by them enabled to 
tap a new public, or to appeal with 
more force to an existing public 
than through the routine channels. 
The shredded wheat people, for 
example, are doing a sort of ex- 
hibition work here in London at 
the present time. Having secured 
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the privilege of showing their 
goods at the Army_ and Navy 
Stores, and other big department 
stores (as you would call them), 
they have put in neat, attractive 
tables, presided over by American 
girls not less attractive and neat, 
where visitors can examine, taste 
and be told about shredded wheat. 
This is no substitute for newspa- 
per advertising; it is not even a 
rival to newspaper advertising; it 
would probably be a failure as a 
means of obtaining a permanent 
demand, without the aid of news- 
paper advertising. But it gives 
the public (relatively small com- 
pared with the news-reading pub- 
lic, but still a public on the spot, 
and handy to where purchasing 
can be done) a closer idea of what 
shredded wheat is like than any 
newspaper ad could do, tor the 
wheat can be actually tasted, and 
people who happen to like it will 
be captured. 

In the same way, other exhibi- 
tions enable people who have 
goods to sell to represent them in 
a very concrete form to people 
who have money to spend. The 
large national and international 
exhibitions provide quite a big 
public, though still a small one 
compared with the newspaper pub- 
lic. But this smaller public is ap- 
pealed to in a more forcible way, 
and presumably ought to be cap- 
tured more easily. : 

Apart from the relative small- 
ness of the public thus influenced, 
however, there is another grave 
objection to exhibition advertising, 
and it is operative precisely in pro- 
portion to the excellence of any 
exhibition, for that virtually means 
its extent. In any good exhibition, 
the number of things shown is so 
large that the mind of the visitor 
is in a highly unfavorable condi- 
tion for the reception of effective 
impressions. I do not believe that 
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the superior concreteness of the 
appeal made by exhibits counter- 
balances the confusion and destruc- 
tion of impression by the enor- 
mous variety of the things on 
show. If we visited a bearded 
woman in an entertainment of her 
own, with nothing else to show, 
we should probably be less edified 
than by the inspection in turn of 
Mr. Barnum’s whole gallery of 
freaks; but we should remember 
a great deal more vividly and in 
greater detail what a_ bearded 
woman looks like. 

Those who contemplate exhibi- 
tion advertising will do well to in- 
form themselves as fully as possi- 
ble as to the cost of this work. 
The expense is by no means at 
an end when the hire of space and 
transportation of the exhibit have 
been provided for. There will be 
the cost of attendance, repairs 
(exhibits always sustain more or 
less injury from time to time), 
the very considerable expense of 
lodging the employees sent over 
in charge, in a foreign city; cost of 
samples, if given, and of printed 
matter. On the latter points, there 
will be something to be said direct- 
ly. Many people go into exhibi- 
tions in a highly unpractical spirit. 
They decide before reflecting on 
the cost or on the probable result, 
whereas the latter especially ought 
to be very carefully considered. 
The estimates of the promoters 
concerning the number of visitors 
are often grossly exaggerated, and 
every visitor does not see every 
exhibit; indeed, in all  exhibi- 
tions there are a large number 
of visitors who come to hear mu- 
sic, to visit entertainments and 
side shows, to eat, flirt, or, in less 
creditable ways, amuse them- 
selves; and it should further be 
remembered that the number of 
visitors to an exhibition is usually 
computed by the number of admis- 
sions. Now most people who visit 
an exhibition at all visit it more 
than once; and while this certainly 
gives the advertiser a repeated op- 
portunity, it reduces the number 
of possible patrons computed by 
the numbers quoted him. 

The medals and other awards 
granted at exhibitions are less 
valued by practical men than they 
used to be; but they are probably 








a good deal over-rated. The un- 
edifying circumstances in which 
“prize medal” advertisements have 
sometimes been made the subject 
of attack by rivals lends a glamor 
of fictitious importance to these 
things. The public probably takes 
very little account of whose soap, 
or candles, or baking powder, has 
been medaled, or whose _ hasn't. 
It is extremely doubtful whether a 
prize medal ever sells goods apart 
from the effect of the advertise- 
ments announcing the award; and 
if these ads were filled up with 
argument more practically disclos- 
ing the qualifications of the goods 
they would in all likelihood give 
more sales. 

One or two practical points may 
be noted, and the correct practical 
view of exhibition advertising in- 
dicated. As to prize medals, if de- 
sired, every one who has any ex- 
perience of exhibitions knows that 
to send on goods and wait for the 
medal to come along is useless. 
In a foreign city, an experienced 
man, acquainted intimately with 
both the language and the officials, 
must be employed to “work” the 
oracle. Direct corruption may or 
may not exist: in either event 
money can be and must be spent if 
you want a medal; and. as a rule, 
you can have any medal you want 
if you are ready to pay for it. As 
to samples, it may be said that any 
desirable object, if small and com- 
pact, can be given away in vast 
numbers, or probably over and 
over again to the same person at 
any exhibition. Printed matter, 
again, can be readily distributed. 
Get up a sufficiently costly book 
and you can get any quantity car- 
ried away from the exhibit by 
visitors. But how many of these 
find their way home? Very few 
are ever looked at; and no one 
who has seen (as I have) the 
sweepings and ingatherings after 
the cleaners are through with their 
work at an exhibition, will feel 
very cordially toward this method 
of distributing literature. A phon- 
ograph, speaking clearly and ex- 
plaining the exhibit will get at- 
tention from crowds who would 
not allow themselves to be bored 
by the remarks of the man in 
charge. This is a dodge that has 
been worked successfully at many 
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ealubitions. Any “novelty” or 
pocketable toy has a far better 
show at exhibitions than pam- 
phlets, primers or handbills. 

As to the correct point of view 

regarding exhibitions it is indi- 
cated by these questions, which 
every one who contemplates this 
form of publicity should ask him- 
self What will it cost? 2. 
What advantage do I gain, that I 
should not gain if I put this ex- 
pense into increased advertising 
on any regular line of work? 3. 
Is there any one who will “get in 
ahead of me” by being represented 
at a given exhibition, if I am ab- 
sent? 4. If I go on, what original 
ideas can I command that will se- 
cure me a tangible advantage from 
the expense? 

Finally, exhibition work should 
be undertaken on a liberal spirit or 
not at all. It is utterly useless to 
exhibit anywhere unless you do it 
on a large scale. A small exhibit 
is of no use to any one. 
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THE TO MONEY. 
The way to make money in business 


is invariably to have the best article of 
its special kind in the market; not 
merely as good as some others, but bet- 
ter. There is always a public ready to 
pay a fair price for the best of any 
thing. Never key a price too high, but 
on the other hand never key it too low. 
\ reasonable profit is every man’s right 
in business. Small profits are of conse 
quence only when an immense business 
is done. But with the best article of 
its kind, what may be termed “a _profit- 
able profit” is always possible.—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 








ADVERTISING TO THE YOUNGSTER. 

The public has a great deal to remember and 
its memory is mighty short. It needs to be 
constantly reminded of your business, And 
the man who knew and bought of you yesterday 
may be dead to-morrow. Meanwhile a young- 
ster who never heard of you is making his first 
purchase to day. Don’t depend on past pros- 
perity.—Ad Sense. 


LARGE ADVERTISERS. 

The largest advertisers in the world 
are patent-medicine men. Some of 
them invest even as much as seventy- 
five per cent of their yearly revenues 
in advertising. One of the largest ad- 
vertisers whose wares are advertised all 
over the globe is Beecham. In his ad- 
vertising empire the sun never sets. 
His yearly appropriation for advertis- 
ing 1s stated to be $1,250,000. He 
does not use large space, but large ter- 
ritory. His ad can be seen in nearly 
all papers published in English-speaking 
countries. He is also advertising in 
Sweden and Norway, Denmark, France 
and Roumania. The largest general 
advertiser in the United States is the 
Centaur Company, with about $500,000 
a year, Sarsaparilla-Hood with about 
the same amount, Dr. Pierce of Buffalo 
with about $300,000, Lydia Pinkham 
about $250,000, Sarsaparilla-Ayer with 
$250,000, Brent Good (Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills) about $200,000, Scott & 
Bowne with $250,000. There are about 
150 advertisers using up a yearly ap- 
propriation of $100,000 to $150,000, 
among them the Sterling Remedy Com- 
pany, Postum Cereal Company, Frank 
Stuart (Dyspepsia Tablets), California 
Fig Syrup, Warner’s Safe Remedies, 
Pyle’s Pearline, Cuticura, Pond’s : 
tract Company, Sapolio. There are at 
least 500 advertisers spending from 
$25,000 to $50,000 a year to secure 
business from every part of the coun- 
try.— Mail Order Journal. 

IT IS TENACIOUS. 

Nothing in the world is more tena- 
cious than newspaper circulation, An 
old newspaper seldom its circula- 
tion through competition. If others 
get circulation, it is usually not at the 
expense of an old newspaper, but at 
the expense of the reading public. If 
they get business, it is not at the ex- 
pense of an old established paper’s 
rates, but at the expense of business 
men who pay twice, or something like 
it, for the same thing, that is for the 
same or almost the same circulation.— 
Quebec Daily Telegraph. 
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ACCEPTABLE, 

New Reporter—Don’t you think it 
hard on me, sir, to have my stuff turned 
down when I’m working on space ? 
Isn’t there anything I can write that'll 
be accepted ? 

Editor—H’m; you might try your res- 
ignation.—Philadelphia Record. 
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POSTERS OLD IN SERVICE. 





A correspondent sends the fol- 
lowing letter about posters: 

The insistence with which cer- 
tain posters and hangers reappear 
in advertisements of various the- 
atrical attractions was referred 
to by a traveling man the other 
day, and an ex-advance agent 
gave him an explanation of the 
reason. The particular poster 
which led to the conversation 
happened to be one of those wood- 
cut monstrosities, engraved in the 
days when Janauschek was a 
young girl, by the Great Ameri- 
can Printing Company, which 
once occupied a building near the 
Printers’ INK offices. The trav- 
eling man said he had seen it first 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, 
when it advertised a comedy that 
failed. Afterward it delineated 
one of the comedians who has 
since become famous. At a sub- 
sequent date it advertised a more 
modest Thespian, and finally had 
been seen before a New York beer 
garden. 

Naturally enough, “stock-print- 
ing,” to which class the above 
poster belongs, is not used by am- 
bitious stars or managers. It is 
likely to figure in hastily and in- 
expensively prepared productions 
by impecunious managers of com- 
panies, or by fourth-rate theaters 
Amateur organizations, too, near- 
ly always use “stock-printing.” 

Some interesting examples of 
the long-continued use of “‘blocks” 
or “stones,”’ whose impressions re- 
appear at different times and 
places, were mentioned by the ex‘ 
advance agent. 

“When a manager wants to 
make a production of a standard, 
uncopyrighted play, such as any 
of Shakespeare’s pieces, East 
Lynne, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Lady 
of Lyons or Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room,” he said, “and can not or 
does not want to spend much 
money on it, he does not have 
‘stones’ drawn for his printing. 
He goes to a large printing or 
lithographing house which has the 
‘stones’ or ‘blocks’ of all plays or 
operas which have made great 
successes in stock. The man- 
ager simply pays for the print- 
ing—not for the drawing, which 
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oftentimes costs as much as $80 


per sheet. These stones have been 
used frequently before, and will 
probably be used many times 
more. The originals were perhaps 
made for a manager who has sold 
or resigned the ‘stone’ rights for 
various reasons. In other cases 
they may have been pre-empted by 
the printers for an unpaid bill. If 
a new, unprotected play or opera 
is to be produced which is ex- 
pected to make such a hit that the 
speculative managers will add it 
to their repertoire, the printers 
usually make the ‘stones’ or 
‘blocks’ on speculation, depending 
upon the vast amount of printing 
likely to be ordered as an ade- 
quate return for the outlay. 

“With the portrait business the 
method of acquiring the paper is 
somewhat different. At the end 
of an unsuccessful theatrical sea- 
son the printer oftentimes has 
from one to ten thousand printed 
portraits of a character or person- 
age left on his hands unpaid for. 
These are sold to the cheap-price 
companies at about one-half of 
their original cost, and do nearly 
as well as original work for the 
proper advertisement of the ‘jay 
towns.’ It is nothing uncommon 
to see a portrait of Pauline Hall 
in front of a Chatham street ‘free- 
and-easy’ labeled with the name 
of the reigning favorite of that re- 
sort, or that of James O'Neil on 
the billboard of an auditorium 
with the foot-line of some ‘knock- 
about’ artist. 

“Amateur organizations nearly 
always use stock printing, and 
many professional companies own 
few or no ‘stones’ or ‘blocks. 
Sometimes the economical mana- 
ger with the show will collect and 
re-collect the hangers and lithos 
put out by his advance agent and 
use them over and over again, 
thus making an original stock of 
one hundred pieces serve for a 
season of one-week stands. 

“New York is the leading city 
in the production of ‘stock.’ Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, Baltimore, Cincinnati and 
Chicago also fit out companies 
with posters old in service for a 
tour through territories. too far 
from the regular routes for the 
printing to be recognized.” 
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WEST SHORE ADVERTIS- 
ING 





The publicity of the West Shore 
Railroad is attracting a lot of at- 
tention these days. A representa- 
tive of Printers’ INK caught Mr. 

As! Shechah, its general adver- 
tising agent, on the fly the other 
day and asked him a few hasty 
questions. 

“What do you consider the 
most striking and effective piece 
of advertising ever dotie| ‘by the 
West Shore Railroad?” 

“The large twenty-eight sheet 
poster now covering the boards in 
New York and surrounding terri- 
tory showing Rip Van Winkle 
waking up in the stony cave of 
the Catskill Mountains to find a 


modern railroad running solid 
through cars from Philadelphia 
to the heart of the Catskills. It 


has set thousands of people talk- 
ing about our road and inquiring 
for further information.’ 

“Who originated your attract- 
ive trade-mark and catch phrase— 
‘Niagara Falls Route’ ?” 

“Mr. C. E. Lambert, our general 
passenger agent.” 

“What mediums do you use?” 

“Everything. Newspaper mag- 
azines, street cars, billboards, etc.” 

“What is your annual advertis- 
ing sepraptantion ?” 

‘Unlimited. Pay for what we 
want. No special amount.” 

“What returns do you get from 
your big ‘Resorts and Homes’ 
book ?” 

“Enormous, because it 
curate, attractive and free.” 

“How many are printed?” 

“Twenty-five thousand.” 

“How distributed ?” 

“Advertising in the newspapers 
and magazines and sent free on 
application. A copy is hung in 
each of our stations for ready ref- 
erence, and in this way millions 
of people see it.’ 

“Does the outside advertising 
carried in this summer book make 
it self-supporting?” 

“Ves,” 

“How 


is ac- 


much business does it 


carry from other concerns ?” 
“About $9,.coo worth.” 
Here it might be added that 
the West Shore’s book, 


is 


“Resorts 


and Homes,” in water-color 
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covers, and contains more than 
1,000 pages. Nearly all people 
seeking country homes are desir- 
ous of seeing a good photograph 
of the different places to which 
their attention has been called. 
The West Shore people have beau- 
tifully illustrated this book with 
half-tones of hundreds cf homes 
and resorts and of the scenery in 
general. A dozencolored panoramic 
views show the western shore of 
the Hudson River. Authentic in- 
formation is given on every page. 
The statements are concise, but 
tell everything worth telling. The 
classifications are good, and it is 
easy to find just what you are 
looking for. On the whole, this 
book is a pleasing mirror of a 
country remarkable for its scenic 
beauty, its wonderful geological 
formations and its historical as- 
sociations. 

“What side methods do you use 
to advertise the West Shore?” 
Mr. Sheehan was asked. 

“We show large colored photo- 
graphs of Catskill Mountain and 
Saratoga scenery in the most 
prominent hotels of the country. 
A choice collection of these views 
can be seen at our 415 Broadway 


office. We have lecturers who 
visit Ocean Grove, Chautauqua, 
Sunday school conventions, etc., 


throughout the country, to tell the 
public about the beauty and health 
of the country along our line. 
These lectures are illustrated 
with stereopticon views.” 


“Do you, run record-breaking 
trains ?” 
“Our trains make very fast 


time. Highest speed, 90 miles per 
hour, was atained on the special 
trip in 1894 between Clyde and 
Lyons.” 

Mr. Sheehan does all the writing 
and placing of the West Shore 
Railroad advertising. 

—!__ +9 


IN BUFFALO. 

In Buffalo few stores or business 
houses are without a bicycle rack in 
front for their customers and a bicycle 
storeroom in the building for employees. 
Bicycles are checked at the theatres and 
at the churches. Those churches that 
do not check wheels have a room for 
them, and many have been advertising 
in their regular newspaper notices of 
services, “‘Wheels checked free,” or 
“Free storeroom for wheels.” Some 
have gone as far as to advertise, 
“Wheelmen welcome.” 
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THE DENVER REPUBLICAN 


Carries the Advertisements of 





Ayer & Co. | Ladies’ Home Journal 
Apollinaris Water Lydia Pinkham Co. 
Anheuser-Busch Beer Lehigh Valley R.R. 
Angostura Bitters Liebig’s Beef Extract 
Baker’s Cocoa Little, Brown & Co. 
3enson’s Plasters Lydia E. Pinkham 
Battle Ax Plug McClure’s Magazine 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Monarch Bicycles 
Berlitz Schools Munyon’s Remedies 
Buffalo Lithia Water Pyle’s Pearline 
Columbia Bicycles Pyramid Drug Co, 
Carter’s Liver Pills Pond’s Extract 

Chicago Corset Co. Postum Cereal 
California Fig Syrup Paine’s Celery Compound 
Church Kidney Cure Royal Baking Powder 
Cuticura Remedies Radway’s Ready Relief 
Castoria Redfern & Co. 

Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder Sapolio 

Dr. 1. A. Slocum Scribner’s Magazine 

Dr. R. V. Pierce Scott’s Emulsion 

D. M. Ferry & Co. Swift’s Specific Co. 
Detroit Stove Works Swift’s Wool Soap 
Ely’s Cream Balm Spaulding & Co. 

Earl & Wilson Stuart’s Tablets 

Frank Leslie’s Pop. Monthly The Goodyear Co. 
Harper & Bros. Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla The Century Magazine 
Humphrey Medicine Co, Vin Mariani 

Hostetter & Co. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
Imperial Chemical Co. Warner’s Safe Remedies 
Jenness Miller W. L. Douglas 
Kingsford’s Starch Youth’s Companion 


Better go with the Successful Ones 





THE 
8.6. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, | Home Office: 
Sole Agents Foreign Advertising. DEN VER, 
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CHINESE TRADE METHODS. 


The Chinese are still new to the 
foreign methods of trade, due to a 
lack of experience, not because of 
any prejudice or inability to learn, 
because as merchants and traders 
their reputation for broad-minded- 
ness and capacity for surmounting 
difficult problems is unquestioned. 
They are acknowledged to be the 
cleverest business men in the East. 
and this is one reason why they are 
found even in European commer- 
cial houses, not only in China but 
in the Philippines, Japan and the 
Straits Settlements. To my mind 
there are no better merchants to 
be found. 

One very praiseworthy charac- 
teristic among them is honesty. 
For this reason you will find them 
holding the majority of positions 
as compradoes, cashiers, confiden- 
tial clerks, positions one would ex- 
pect to be held by Europeans. 

But this characteristic trait of 
the Chinese merchant has been 
taken unfair advantage of by 
foreigners, making the Chinese 
suspicious in trading with new 
foreign houses. Again, their great 
variety of grades manufactured, 
and the possibility of substitution, 
all tends to discourage the sale of 
merchandise from catalogue de- 
scription and ae or tak- 
ing strange salesmen’s promises 
with any degree of weight. 

In making a sale they want to 
see an actual sample of the article, 
compare it with what they have, 
or have seen elsewhere, and you 
cannot get them to pay for their 
goods until they have examined 
and compared every article in the 
shipment with the original sam- 
ples. It takes a clever shipper to 
substitute on a Chinese merchant 
lower grade goods than the con- 
tract calls for, and for the reason 
that he is afraid of getting mixed 
up in a lawsuit which might arise 
from a “misinterpretation of con- 
tract,” he would much prefer to 
buy goods which are in the mar- 
ket, even if a shade higher in price, 
rather than contract for future de- 
livery with an unknown concern. 

In Chinese industrial or me- 
chanical circles it is useless to tell 
the “boss” of the shop that you 
can supply him with a machine 


will 
branch of his work ch 


which perform a certain 
-aper, quick- 
er and more regularly than by 
hand. The story will interest him 
and he will ask all manner of ques- 
tions about it, for there is no man 
in the world keener to save a dol- 
lar than a Chinaman, and few peo- 
ple less prejudiced, but he will not 
order it on such a description. He 
will argue that perhaps he could 
not put it together, perhaps it 
would not answer his purpose, 
perhaps he could not run it. But 
take him around and show the ma- 
chine in working order, show him 
what it will do, let him work it, 


and if he can make money out of 
it, he will buy it quickly. 
The Chinese merchant can be 


relied on to settle his account at 
least once a year, because just 
previous to the commencement of 
the Chinese new year there is a 
general liquidation of debts over 
the empire. Every class of people 
strain the utmost to have all their 
debts paid by the last night of the 
old year, and when a business man 
finds that he has overbought dur- 
ing the year and has lots of stock 
on hand and not enough cash to 
pay for it, he will sacrifice a part 
of his goods for spot cash, or 
mortgage his property to clean up 
his outstanding indebtedness. Then 
when the new year comes in, in 
front of every store, the owner of 
which is free from debt, a man 
stands beating a drum, the store is 
gayly decorated and feasting goes 
on inside to commemorate the oc- 
casion. The merchant whose debts 
are not paid must close up. This 
is a custom which Europeans and 
Americans might do well to fol- 
low. As a consequence the im- 
portant purchasing season for re- 
tail dealers is just after the new 
year, and as the jobbers must anti- 
cipate the demand their buying sea- 
son commences months previous. 
Another characteristic of the 
Chinese merchant is conservatism. 
He will rarely overstock his prem- 
ises, or buy something which is 
not likely to sell. He is not much 


of an introducer, leaving that to 
the Europeans, but will sell any- 
thing that has already been intro- 
duced.—IV’.. E. 
can Trade. 


Torrens, in Ameri- 
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Speaking of Expansion 








One of the most recent examples 
of expansion in circulation, popu- 
larity and advertising prosperity 
is presented by 


Che Commercial 
—— Advertiser 


““The most interesting evening 
paper in New York.” 
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50 °| Increase in cash receipts for sales of the 
O ComMeRcIAL ADVERTISER during May, 
1899, as compared with May, 1898. 


368 " Represents the increase in real estate ad- 
O vertising in its columns for the month of 


May, 1899, as compared with May, 1898. 
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| Q7 °f Is the increase of instruction advertising 
O for last year over 1897. 


151 °% Increase in publishers’ advertising for 
O May, 1899, over May, 1898. 


| 90 y Increase in financial advertising for May, 
O 1899, over May, 1898. 
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COUNTY FAIR ADVERTIS- 
ING 


By Joel Benton. 


September and October furnish 
practically nearly all the dates on 
which our county fairs are held. 
The fairs last usually from three 
to four days, and draw together 
thousands of people from one or 
more counties. Their number has 
never been put in any census; but 
it must run far into the hundreds. 
As the people who attend them 
meet quite as much for social and 
holiday purposes as they do for 
business ones, and are réady, like 
the Greeks of old, to see and hear 
about new things, the crowd as- 
sembled makes an admirable con- 
stituency for advertisers to reach. 

A few merchants and manufac- 
turers seem to understand the op- 
portunities these occasions offer. 
Some near the county seat or large 
towns where the fair is held put 
up showy painted signs on the 
highway, boarding the road to the 
fair grounds, while some have a 
row of mile boards reading 1, 2, 3, 
4 and more miles to Brown, Smith 
& Co., or Jones’ or Robinson's 
stores. This last device has, in 
addition to its advertising value, 
the greater advantage of confer- 
ring a favor on the tired and dust- 
covered farmers who are on the 
way to the show. 

These families, it must be re- 
membered, are largely made up of 
the female folk, young and old— 
the country girl and her steady- 
going escort being prominent and 
numerous, and all have come with 
purses and are in a decidedly buy- 
ing and inquisitive mood. It is 
quite easy to engage their atten- 
tion when they get to the fair 
grounds, with both your business 
talk and your circulars. These 
last are and should be generously 
distributed. If there is any fear 
that some of the fair goers will 
fail to get them, the shrewd adver- 
tiser usually goes to the sheds and 
along the fences where the farm- 
ers’ teams and turnouts are strung 
in long rows and fills the disband- 
ed vehicles with a supply, sticking 
a few under the seat cushions, 
which may remain for weeks after. 

Any one who has visited county 
fairs often—and in all the North- 


ern and Middle States they are 
very much alike—will have noticed 
that people attending from differ- 
ent towns, mingle with their gos- 
sip a good deal of wise and curi- 
ous conversation about the goods 
on exhibition. When they return 
home they report vividly to their 
neighbors who failed to attend the 
fair everything that was to be 
seen. To get things talked about 
by the country people everywhere 
is to get the best possible adver- 
tising, and the county fair is the 
instrumentality by which this re- 
sult can be best achieved. 

The makers of new and im- 
proved house heaters, or furniture, 
or cooking devices, or agricultural 
implements, can do nothing better 
than to have samples and repre- 
sentatives of their goods at every 
large fair they can possibly reach. 
The talk and the object lesson 
and the quality of the food prod- 
ucts offered in a form to be tasted 
or eaten leave nothing to be sup- 
plemented or desired, and they 
rivet the attention and enforce the 
memory in a way the best news- 
paper advertising does not. 

The business men of the county 
and vicinity who set up booths to 
display their goods at the fair 
should have as much restful space 
as they can secure. If they have 
seats for callers, and a system of 
checks for the bundles visitors are 
tired of carrying and other helps 
to comfort and convenience, they 
will get their reward for it. They 
may even receive letters to post, or 
aid in dispatching telegrams. 

The booth should be a sort of 
restful inn; and if some lemonade 
should be dispensed free where it 
is possible, the proprietor’s store 
will, later on, hear an echo from 
it. It has been suggested that free 
dinner tickets for purchasers who 
buy a certain amount, or who will 
buy tickets entitling the holder to 
trade that amount might be advan- 
tageously offered to those in at- 
tendance. But, whatever else is 
done, the booth or tent ought to 
be itself a thing of attraction and 
beauty. Nothing that decoration 
or window dressing can do for it 
should be neglected. For it is this 
picture and influence that is to 
make their impression until an- 
other vear’s fair arrives. 
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THE SAINT PAUL 


DAILY GLOBE =: 
Occasionally an advertising manager, having : 


failed to penetrate the situation, omits the SAINT 
Paut Dairy Grose from his calculations for 
Minnesota advertising. 

What an error this is will be seen when the 
fact is stated that the SainT PauLt DaILty GLOBE 
is the Only Democratic Paper in a State in which 
the vote in the Presidential Election of 1896 
stood as follows: Rep., 193,501; Dem., 139,626; 
Pro., 4,365; G. Dem., 3,230; Social Labor, 915. 

The population of Minnesota is 1,301,826, or 
approximately four persons to each voter, indi- 
cating that at the lowest estimate over 500,000 of 
the total population adhere to the Democratic 
column, and will therefore prefer and be in- 
fluenced by a Democratic paper, if any. 

The daily average circulation of the GLOBE 
during the entire year of 1898 was 22,012 copies. 
The daily average circulation for the first six 
months of 1899, for the daily edition, has been 
over 22,500 copies and for the Sunday edition, 
over 26,000 copies. 

A moderate rate is charged for advertising 
space and estimates will be furnished by the 
Home Office, or by Williams & Lawrence, 87 
Washington Street, Chicago, and Charles H. 
Eddy, 10 Spruce Street, New York City. 


THE SAINT PAUL 


DAILY GLOBE 
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CONCISE CARDS FOR 
CLOTHING STORES. 


By John C. Graham, 

The average clothing store— 
the mart for ready-made garments 
—has always been liberally embel- 
lished with snappy show cards, 
and these have been as conspicu- 
ous in the windows as in the 
store. But they have frequently 
shown a tendency to drop into 
local slang, and the storekeeper 
who does this is sadly underrating 
his customers. A good strong 
card that tells some facts worth 
knowing, without being flippant 
or vulgar about it, will have far 
greater effect .on a_ prospective 
buyer than the slangy notices 
which some clothing stores affect 
in their indoor advertising. 

Terses are all right provided 
they are appropriate and free 
from slang, but terse and forceful 
is a much bettsr weapon to 
induce the pulbtic to buy clot hi ng. 
There are a large number of “syn- 
dicate” jingles being peddled 
among the clothing fraternity, and 
they are sold already printed. In 
this way two or more clothiers in 
the same town may be using simi- 
lar cards. I think it would be 
better if the clothing store pro- 
prietor would write about a dozen 
cards each month, just to suit his 
own individual case. They might 
be couched in such language as 
the suggestions herewith repro- 
duced. 


rose 
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There are better clothing stores than 
this, but there are none where you can 
get the same style and quality for the 
same low price. 








If you are looking for sweatshop gar- 
ments you are in the wrong place. We 
don’t sell any clothing that we can not 
guarantee. 











You'll feel and lock as well in one of 
our $15 aclion ss suits as you would ina 
custom-made $.5 suit. You'll feel bet- 
ter, for you’ll have that $10 in your 
pocket. 





Cc ‘lot hes don’t make the man, but they 
heitp him to social and business success. 
When you are ready to make your debut 
in either, come to us for the outfit. 











| Every garment that we — is an ad- 


| vertisement for us. A satisfied buyer 





| can not help talking of his purchase. 














Who is the robber? Our $12 suits ar] 
equal in material, style, wearing quality, 
workmanship and finish to the $70 suits 
sold down the street. If you are going 
to buy, examine both and get posted. 








We use the same cloth, lining, thread 
and buttons as the tailor who charges 
you twice our price for a suit. Beiter 
tailor, is he? Well, examine his work 
and ours. 








Maybe the man whose dress you envy 


most buys his clothing here. It is easy 
to make yourself an object of envy also. 














If this is your first visit and you bi 
it won’t be your last. Our first cu 
tomers have a great habit of buying here 
regularly. 








Boys feel proud of the suits we put on 
them; parents feel relieved at the price 
and the quality ; and we feel happy at 
making another regular customer, 











Money back if you wantit? Of course! 
| But somehow our customers never think 
| that the money is worth the goods, 





en +o - 
FACTS. 

Advertising has been tersely though 
comprehensively defined as the public 
notification of a fact. lis is a defini- 
tion worth remembering. Facts are 


what the public is looking for in busi- 
ness announcements, and it likes to 
have them interestingly presented.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


~~ 
THEY DON’T RHYME. 

The trouble with almost all rhyming 
ads is that they don’t rhyme and they 
don’t ad. Once in a while you stum- 
ble across one that is bad enough to be 
good because it is ludicrous, but or- 
dinarily they are simply just plain bad. 
—Bates. 





FOR A FLORIST, 
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THE STORY OF A DRUGGIST. 
By Frank A. Heywood. 

W. L. Sadler is a leading drug- 
gist as well as one of the foremost 
advertisers of Salem, Mass. He 
was one of the first pharmacists 
to cut prices and has used over 
$100,000 worth of newspaper space 
in the past twenty years to let the 
Springfield people know that low 
prices are still maintained. 

Readers of the present hardly 
remember or realize the battle 
which was conducted against Mr. 
Sadler and a few other price-cut- 
ting druggists nearly a quarter ofa 
century ago. It was the manu- 
facturers, middlemen and _ ninety- 
per cent of the retailers _ 


nine 
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which might be deemed original 
Mr. Sadler pointed out his un- 
swerving loyalty to the papers. 
He said that when peace was de- 
clared he found that the newspaper 
stories of the war had built him 
up an enormous trade which he 
has always retained. He has taken 
large space regularly in all Spring- 
field papers from the date of the 
launching of his business. He 
has been a liberal patronizer of 
programmes, and has spent thou- 
sands on signs of wood, tin and 


paper. Will Sadler’s canoes or 
launches are conspicuous on the 
Connecticut; the gentleman _be- 


longs to many organizations. 
Speaking of ‘newspapers, Mr. 


Shoot Straight for 


= Sadler’s = 


With the Doctor’s Prescription. 
IT’S THE BULL’S EYE, 
The Center of Low Prices, 


You can positively fill your prescrip- 


tions here cheaper than elsewhere. 


Sadler’s 


Low Price Drug Store, 


530 and 532 Main Street. 





against “the cutters,” the people 
and the newspapers. The plaint- 
iffs used the newspapers to an un- 
told extent to delineate the possible 
dangers which might arise from 
buying drugs at a “cheap-price,” 
“pauper-labor’’store, but they paid 
full rates for the space. The de- 
fendants, or “cutters” got this pure 
reading matter without the expend- 
iture of a dollar. The “cutting” 
war which commenced as a re- 
bellion ended in a_ revolution. 
Sadler of Springfield, Evans of 
Philadelphia and Riker of New 
York with a few others reaped 
the benefits and are all believed to 
be rich. 

When asked to indicate some 
phase of his scheme of publicity 


Sadler has found all of the 
Springfield local papers valuable. 


I use the word “local” advisedly, 
as there are several papers of 
national _ circulation __ published 
there. The Springfield public is 


essentially a reading one, made so 
perhaps by the fact that it was the 
home of Samuel Bowles, Dr. Hol- 
land and Edward Bellamy. The 
Republican editorial rooms are 
generally recognized as a perfect 
school for the better class of 
journalism. Many managing edi- 
tors of the metropolitan news- 
papers graduated from the Re- 
publican office. Herbert Myrick, 
the leading agricultural editor of 
the world, makeshis home and liv- 
ing in Springfield. Many think 
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that the Homestead is the best 
local weekly in the United States. 
While perhaps there are other rea- 
sons why Springfield is a reading 
public, atany rate there is probably 
not a family in the city that does 
not take the Republican (morn- 
ing) the Homestead (weekly) 
and either the News or the Union 
(evening). 

These are the reasons why Mr. 
Sadler patronizes them all. He 
tells a different story in each to 
avoid what would otherwise be a 
duplication of circulation. 

He has found that through the 
papers he can convey all informa- 
tion he wishes nts Be to every 
person in his city who can read. 
Sadler’s ads are well written and 
many of them contain cuts in out- 
line or half-tone. He is particu- 
larly addicted to the dailies, not 
because he likes the weekly Home- 
stead less but because he can get 
a_ story wef the dailies oftener. 
Mr. Sadler’s success has been 

made by newspapers, and his con- 
tinued success points a moral of 
this kind: “When ads have made 
you what you are, don’t stop 
them.” By the amount of space 
he is taking at present I imagine 
that Springfield people are not apt 
to forget that Will Sadler is not 
dead or bankrupt, but is still sell- 
ing drugs at cut- it-prices. 

AN OSHKOSH Ey TALE. 

A large shop caught fire in a York- 

shire town recently, and a huge crowd 


soon collected. The fire burned furi- 
ously, but after a time the flames were 


forced back from the front of the 
building. 
Vhen this was qneomnenipes. to the 


astonishment of the crowd the manager 
of the firm was seen to rush into the 
doorway, clamber excitedly over beam 
and joist, and make his way toward the 
second-floor window. 

Coolly fixing a hastily-written placard 
on to the window sill, he clambered 
down again, while the bewildered crowd 
read the bold announcement: 

“Surely we sold cheap enough before 
this fire, but only wait till it’s over! 
Look out for the bargains then!”’— 
Oshkosh (Wis.) Times. 


PILLS OR DEATH. 

Discussing the question of patent 
medicine advertising in church papers, 
the Pittsburg Christian Advocate says 
that Dr. William Hunter, one of its 
early editors, when appealed to by one 
of the clergy who objected to such ad- 
vertisement, replied that in the present 
state of the paper’s financial health it 
had to take pills or die—Western Ad- 
vertiser. 
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MAN. 
“Billy, 
is one of the best advertised 


BILLY, THE DOG 

A correspondent writes: 
Dog Man,” 
men in New Haven, Conn. Billy is 
the pioneer of the lunch-wagon business 
in the college city. Billy’s sobriquet is 
the appreciation by Yale men of the 
fact that there are other kinds of meat 
used in weinerwursts besides beef 
Billy has met the humorous college ele- 
ment more than half way by inscribing 
on his numerous wagons the following 
sign: 

: YALE KENNEL CLUB 

: LUNCH WAGON. 


the 


Billy’s wagons are gorgeously painted 
affairs, the foundation color being Yale 
blue. Upon it are panels bordered in 
red and green and yellow. representing 
all manner of dogs. Stained glass win- 
dows ornament the front and ends, with 
dogs’ heads as the chief decorative sub- 
ject. As if to further advertise his 
*half-smokes,” Billy’s largest wagon has 
attached a sleek and obese black dog. 
This dog is always in evidence about 
the “‘kennel.”’ Billy’s dog wagons are 
the best advertised business places in 
New Haven, and all by his good-na- 
tured adaptation of alleged Yale humor. 

Frank A. Heywoop. 
ee ne 
A COMBINATION. 

Good advertising consists of this com- 
bination: An article of merit, judicious 
expenditure and truth-telling announce- 
ments. Keep this in mind and you'll 
fetch the public, sure.—Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, Boston, R -cst 


~ $0 Tr IS. 
The temple of commerce is supported 
by columns of advertising.—Kadford 
Review, Chicago. 
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AN ENLARGED REPRODUCTION OF A STAMP 
WHICH PHILADELPHIA MERCHANTS ARE PUT- 
TING ON THEIR LETTERS OR ENVELOPES IN 
ORDER TO ADVERTISE THE EXHIBITION SOON 
TO BE HELD IN THEIR CITY. 
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THE EXHIBITORS’ ROOM. 

A charm of the up-to-date sum- 

mer resort is the hotel exhibition 
room, where every day touring 
merchant women and men set up 
their temporary stalls with per- 
mission of the proprietor to put 
their best foot foremost. Time was 
when people brought home nature- 
made and rustic-made souvenirs 
from their summer outing—fish 
scale ornaments, baskets and mats 
of home woven grass, canes etched 
and knotted by native ingenuity, 
shells—but now the woman 
who has spent six weeks on the 
top of Peak Way Off, or down in 
Silver Leaf Glen, unpacks an 
elaborate satin-wrought, _ silver- 
trimmed opera bag as trophy, or 
a fascinator fine as gossamer and 
edged with filmy lace, perhaps 
some rare silk pattern, or new 
health food for her grandchildren 
to test, or else a unique lamp 
screen for the drawing room. 

The exhibition room and the 
things to be seen and pulled over, 
discussed andbargained for there- 
in supply the equivalent for real 
town shopping that is precious to 
the city woman, and although this 
feature is not catalogued among 
the other attractions set down in 
the hotel announcements, the ex- 
hibitors and their wares are a 
better drawing card than any and 
more sure of centering universal 
interest than all the “unbroken 
views,” “ specific waters,’ * de- 
lightful drives,” “rare sunsets 
and “fine orchestras” that could 
be gazetted. 

“T bought more than half my 
Christmas presents up at Mount 
Hoary Head,” a young woman 
announced the other day to a stay- 
at-home friend as she handed out 
certain articles for inspection. 

“Why, I thought Mount Hoary 
too high up to have shops, or any- 
thing like that,” was the surprised 
rejoinder. 

“Oh! No shops, but there were 
people at the exhibition room 
every day with lovely things to 
sell. Some of them would go off 
and come back with a fresh sup- 
ply; they had had such good luck. 
One woman I knew bought so 
many things that she hadn’t ex- 
pected to get that a new trunk, 


sea 
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and a big one at that, had to be 
ordered to take them away in. 
It’s nice to shop that way. No 
waiting for the change or being 
bothered with listless shop girls: 
the folks are as polite as dancing 
masters, and you're sure to get 
ideas about how to wear things or 
as to variety of material and new 
wrinkles about the making. 

“A dressmaker had a display of 
a new sort of whalebone substi- 
tute when we first got there,” the 
young woman said, ‘“‘and incident- 
ally she made some bodices to 
demonstrate its fitting and wear- 
ing qualities and took orders for 
others. The room was full every 
morning while she told of her ex- 
perience with the other kinds of 
imitation whalebone and lectured 
on the principles of dress fitting. 
{ don’t suppose there were a dozen 
women in the room who made 
their own clothes, at least their 
outer clothes, but the subject was 
interesting and the woman held 
forth three days. Then a man 
with oriental fandangos came and 
after him a woman with gloves 
and handkerchiefs. She talked 
very interestingly about the part 
played in the world’s great affairs 
by these dress accessories, showed 
the merits of hers and got twenty 
or twenty-five names on her list. 

“One day a waterproof goods 
exhibitor had the floor, and as it 
was just after a showery week he 
did a good business. Somebody 
came showing baby carriages, 
baby automobiles, he called them. 
Sometimes an aluminum enthusi- 
ast would have the floor, and you 
could hear more things about the 
uses and abuses of aluminum in a 
half hour than you would other- 
wise have known of in a year. 
An aculist and optician had a 
layout of that sort of goods, and 
the chains and novelties to go 
with them, and after them came 
a woman with silk remnants, and 
another with pieces of all-over 
lace and thread edgings. The 
fancy-work people stayed for an 
entire week, and there was a 
whole room’s length of middle- 
aged tatting and crochet and knit- 
ting pupils mustered up to take 
lessons, and get points on in- 
tricate patterns. The toilet arti- 
cles saleswomen were good and 
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had a full line of samples to ex- 
hibit, and then there were folks 
with special articles of different 
sorts and agents for cheap-edition 
books and subscription takers for 
magazines, and women with sta- 
tionery, others with artists’ and 
photographic supplies, giving les- 
sons in developing, and going 
about in person with the people 
who purchased cameras. Once 
the room was nothing but ribbons 
beautifully draped and displayed, 
and by night everything was 
whisked off as bare as your hand, 
and the place was ready for the 
next comer.” 

“The exhibition room has dis- 
placed the paid musicians and the 
elocutionist and entertainer,” said 
a frequenter of the summer re- 
sorts. “The sort of entertainment 
when the things talked about are 
offered for sale has a personal side 
that counts for much when the 
people are idle and longing for 
something to fill up the time. 
Even those who don’t buy enjoy 
discussing and admiring the pur- 
chases of the others, and the lib- 
eral buyer finds himself or herself 
quite a hero in popular estimation. 
Besides, the things offered are all 
good, chic and pleasing; only 
prosperous dealers of good taste 
are admitted, and there is no im- 
portunity or obligation to buy. 
People are gathered from all quar- 
ters of the country at these big 
hotels and are just as well pleased 
to get or to order such things as 
they want while there as to buy 
them in the city, and many of 
them might not be likely to see 
just this class of goods again in a 
hurry. 

“The exhibition room is a good 
thing for the hotel keepers, since 
they derive rental from it, and 
have their guests amused as well 
without going to direct expense, 
as in the case of the paid enter- 
tainer. When women get the buy- 
ing and speculating bee in their 
bonnets they are not apt to find 
things dull or to note that the 
place is slow and there is not 
enough going on, and the exhibi- 
tors themselves make a good thing 
of it—profit enough to warrant 
the fatigue and expense. 

“Tt is no easy job,’ 
woman told me, 


a young 
‘to pack and un- 
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pack these things every day, keep 
all accounts straight, and have th: 
room tidy for the next comer, as 
we do. No actress doing her turn 
at one-night stands over the coun 
try works harder than I and my 
sister have done for the past 
month, but we are brought in con 
tact with people whom we would 
never see Otherwise; and our mail 
orders alone have doubled and 
trebled since we adopted the sum- 
mer campaign method of selling 
goods. The people won't come to 
us in town during the hot weather, 
so we go to them. We have a 
regular itinerary made out, and 
keep the shop people advised as 
to where to send us additional 
goods or where to address new 


customers. We don’t go to Sara- 
toga or Newport, or any resort 
where the wealthy private resi 


dents would be apt to order goods 
from the city direct, or be so in- 
terested in private affairs and ex- 
citements that they would not 
have time to notice, but the big 
seashore and mountain house 
hotels, where from forty to two 
hundred people are in shelter to- 
gether for weeks with only house- 
hold incidents to occupy them, are 
a good field. The cottagers and 
nearby residents come to see our 
things‘also. There the people have 
time to examine the articles and 
to take a personal interest in them, 
and orders pour in as a result of 
merely knowing two or three per- 
sons from any one town or city. 

“That's pretty! Where'd you get 
it?’ “From Miss So-and-so.” 
“Well, get me her address,” is the 
ordinary comment when some 
unique article is once seen, and 
then that person shows her pur- 
chase to some one else, and the 
mania spreads like an _ endless 
chain letter.’ ” 

It is only a few seasons since 
the best hotels opened their exhibi- 
tion parlors. An enterprising New 
York woman first set the ball in 
motion by asking the proprietor of 
the summer hotel where she cus- 
tomarily took her limited vacation 
to permit her to show her fancy 
work articles to his guests as a 
body. She had previously shown 
them in private to the persons she 
knew, and wished for a more ex- 
tended patronage. The proprietor 
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not only acceded to her request, 
but offered a vacant room for the 
purpose rent free, and when the 
idea took and other women with 
other wares, milliners, house dec- 
orators, bric-a-brac collectors, etc., 

sought similar privileges, it came 
about that an apartment was set 
apart to be kept for this exclusive 
use. Then the owner of a big 
crepe paper making establishment 
saw what a good thing it would be 
to have his wares shown in quiet, 
taking shape, where well-off peo- 
ple gathered thickest in the leisure 
season, and other dealers took the 
cue, until the exhibition room be- 
came a part of the regular hotel 
plant. Now not only do the sum- 
mer hotels have this distinctive 
feature, but the winter hotels as 
_— Cities remote from New 

York have residents appreciative 
of wares of the metropolitan cut 
and stamp, and at the Florida re- 
sorts, the cities of the Middle 
West, and even at Washington, 
there are hotels with rooms de- 
voted to exhibition purposes where 
Fifth avenue and Broadway firms 
have representatives showing goods 
and taking orders, and where the 
dates of occupancy are booked and 
bargained for as regularly as they 
would be for any theatrical com- 
pany making engagements for the 
road.—New York Sun. 

~~ 

ADVERTISING AND 

Advertising should be 
the same as an infant. It should be 
tenderly nurtured and watched while 
it is growing. Neither an advertise- 
ment nor an infant is profitable in the 
beginning. About the only satisfaction 
or comfort you can get ‘in the early 
stage is the anticipation of what it will 
be when it is fully grown. Advertising 


INFANTS. 


governed 


and an infant can easily get into bad 
ways and bad company unless care- 
fully watched. Bepor Ss Hustler. 
HOW IT STRIKES “ADOLOGY.” 
What you pay for here 
is not half so important as what 
you get. 

The above motto adorns the inner 
store wall of Brill Brothers, New York 
City. Quite an original w a to 
look out for the “‘gold brick.’’-—Adol- 
gy. 


“SCREENING 1G TAIL INGS.” 

Gold miners long ago found it profit- 
able to “‘screen tailings” that were left 
after the first hurried separation of the 
gold from the gravel. Advertisers are 
beginning to realize that it pays to 

‘screen tailings,” 4. e., follow up closely 
all inquiries. — Advertising Experience, 





LONDON CURIOSITIES. 

A curious feature of all the London 
papers is the religious advertisements. 
Somebody pays for them, and a good 
deal must be spent in that way, for they 
appear regularly every morning in the 
personal columns, among the wants and 
in other place like these: 


THE A BC OF ITT. 


All men are guilty before God_ (Rom. 











iii, 19, 23), are dead in sin (Eph. ii, 
1; Rom. v, 12). ; 

7 must be born again (John 
iii, 7 


Py called to repentance and faith 
(Acts xvii, 30); 
y Coe in God’s Son, who (John 
iii, 14 6) 
3y ie Blood blotted out sin (Eph. ii, 
7; Rev. 1, 5). 

Brings salvation and peace (Rom. v, 
1; 1 Pet. 1, 18, 19). 

By grace ans ye saved (Eph. ii, 8; 
Rom. iv, 16 

Christ finished the work for believers 
(Rom. x, 4). 

Correct conduct can not precede faith 
(Rom. iii. 28). 

ee good works follow (Col. 

James ii, 20). 

” Con you doubt God’s word and love? 





(1 John iv, 8). 

Pound Reward.—Lost 2sth 
une, near Canonbury square, Skye 
Terrier Dog, answers name of Fifine. 


Graham, 15 Copthal avenue, zg 


Come, anxious sinners, here’s a balm 
or every troubled min 
In Jesus’ full salvation you’ 
A gertecs rest shall find.—Math. xi. 
28-3 
For oe grief, a full relief 
In the atoning blood, 
Which brings the trembling sinner nigh 
And seals his peace with God.—Eph. 





ii, 13-14. 
ROSEMONT.—Up p to to- > to-day nearly nearly 
all is read. History might have 
been different. You chose your own 
road, walk t ooo, and make the best 
of it—JACKIE 
HOW intense was the interest in the 


Jubilee procession, but how faint the 
cry of real gratitude to God for the 
long reign! Do you often rise as early 
to study the Bible as some did to see 
the sight? ‘ Behold He (Jesus) com- 
eth with clouds, and every eye shall see 
Him. Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
anu thou shalt be saved.” Rev. 1, 7; 
Acts xvi, 31. we yeaa (Mo.) Star. 


JUST THE SAME. 
Printers’ Ink is just the same old 
standby. Always chuck full of good 
doctrine for the advertiser.—Western 
Advertiser, July. 


—< 





LEAVING IT ALL TO ME. 
That is precisely what lots of my 
customers do when they get their wheel 
out of shape—they bring them here and 
say “‘ fix it up, Bishop, as it should be ” 
—-I do just as directed. I will not soak 
my customers—I want to live and let 


live. 4 
: B.D. BISHOP, 
333 Warren Ave., near Belmont St. 


FROM BROCKTON, MASS, 
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WESTERN SARCASM. 

The J. B. Ford Company, of Wyan- 
dotte, say in their July advertisement 
in Munsey’s: “A five-cent package of 
Sell Starch weighs eight ounces; other 
inferior kinds weigh but six.”’ Charles 
Austin Bates, who prepared this ad- 
vertisement, always was heavy on tell 
ing the truth, but this looks like a cas@¢ 
of telling more truth than was neces- 
sary. It does not appear reasonable 
that two exra ounces of “inferiority” 
is a strong buying inducement in a 
five-cent investment. The sentiment 
nowadays is for goodness, even in 
starch.—Adology. 


CE ince 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without display, 25centsaline. Must 
handed in oue week in advance. 
WANTS. 
A'S oa, scheme ; $30 a week easy. Plan 
25c. STAN ALLEN, Amherstburg, Can. 


"boo: Rockford, Mlinois, REGISTER-GAZETTE 
is in want of a first-class advertising man. 











y p= Prices on various quantities and 
samples of PTE typewritten letters. 
MASONIC BOOK CO., P. O. Box 7, New York, 


pe catigs Elvin premiums wanted for use by 
-class monthly farm and stock paper. 
pom. FARM ANDT ADE, Nashville, Tenn. 


V TANTED Experienced 1 manager desires to 
buy interest in small daily. Central New 
York preferred. “ CASH,’ > care Newspaperdom. 


W ANTED—Operator. also justifier, for Thorne 

machine. Must be sober, expert and reli- 
able. Married men preferred, Address “* MID- 
LAND,” care Printers’ Ink. 


Fave pores * ec guaranteed). one col. $1; 
wo col. $2; doz. $10. Larger, 

eo ps t gua ha Send “hag? photos. BUCHER 

ES RAVING GO. Columince 0 


( RDERS for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10, 
in 125 Wisconsin newspapers : gees ircula- 
— wees other Western weekly | pe aH same 
talogue on application. AGO 

NEW SPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce St., Non 7 York, 
This price includes PRINTERS’ INK for one year. 


Wes want the following copies PRINTERS’ INK 

1894 : tg rom January | to June 
2 inclusive, July 11, Aug. 22 and 29, Sept. 19, Oct. 
3, Wand 2%, Nov. 2, Dec. 19 and 26. For 1895 : 
Jan. 2, 16, 23, 30, Mar. 13, 20, April 3 
June 5. 19, 6, J 


Jan. 1, $ and 15, Feb. 12and 26, March il, 18 and 
25, A pril 1 8, 1b and 22, May 6 and 27, June 3, 10, 17 
and %, Ju iy 8, Aug. 12'and 19. Sept. 2, 9, 16 and 23, 
Oct. 7, 14 and 28, Nov. 4, i, 18 and 25, Dec. 2, 9, 16, 
23 and 30. For 1897: Jan. 6, 13, 20 and 27. Feb. 3 
eae March 3, 10, 17 and 3 April 14 and 21, May 
hand i2, June 2, 9, 16 and 30, July 7, Aug. 11, Oct 
3and 13, Nov. 3 *Can you furnish coud all or part 
of these’ for 5 cents r copy! Make your list ac 
‘urate dependable. THE CHARL ESTON 
FURNITURE COMPANY, Charleston, Ili. 











oe 
ADDRESSES AND A AND ADDRESSING. 


1 1 000 Sex tered ¢ 


Single M, $1. S.M 


ys Salad addresses for $10, scat- 
throuchout the United States. 
WLES, Woodford, Vt 


—— +o 
SUPPLIES. 
7 PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
OO., L’v’d. 13 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 





+O 
NEWSPAPER INFORMATION. 
For latest newspaper information use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER Di- 
RECTORY, issued spe csnecen =f 1, 1899. Price, five 
dollars. ‘Sent free on receipt of price. GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce Be. 


New York. 


IIALF-TONES. 


os ECT copper half-tones, 1-col., $1; arger, 
per in. ARC ENGRAVING Ci + 

town, Ohio. 

I ALF-TONE cut, ¢ 2x24, of Admiral Dewey for 
25 one-cent stamps. Itisa sample of our 

Standard Doliar Portrait. THE STANDARD EN- 

GRAVING CO., 61 Ann St., New York. 

_ _ —_—_—. 


SIGN ADV ERTIS NG. 


J I, WHEATON & CO., manufacturers of wa- 
e}¢ terproof oilcloth and muslin advertising 
signs, 100 Hudson st., Jersey City, N 





7“? 
METAL MELTING G POTS, 

K ” E. = Bikey metals ¢ clean and you'll have clean- 

We've a kettle for mixing and 
cleaning hoe that should be in every well reg- 
ulated newspaper office. Write for booklet giv- 
ing descriptions and prices. E. W. BLATCHFORD 
& CO., 54-70 N. Clinton St., Chicago. Linotype, 
stereotype and electrotype metals, metal melt- 
ing pots, etc. 

Sa aa 


ADVERTISING AGENTS. 





ONES. 
J 
Om, 42 World Bidg., N. Y 


W RITE to CHAS. F. JONES, Advertising 
Agent, 42 World Bidg., N. Y., writing, i! 

lustrating and placing of pou rtising. Corre 

spondence and booklet free to business men 


Sond 
NEWSPAPER B: ARGAINS. 


N 34 States—including New ag England, New Jer- 
“sey Pennsylvania, York, lowa, Oregon, 
Washington, California a intermediate States. 

Dailies for $6,000 to $35,000. Weeklies for $2,000 
to $10,000. For sale on reasonable terms. 

Write for my special list, give ideas as to what 
you anys about how much cash you have to 
pay d own 

CF DAVID, confidential broker in newspa- 
pers, “hese Mass. 26 years’ experience. 


——_»> —_—_ 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


] SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10Spruce 
e St.,New York. Service good and prompt. 


DRAW DRAWings that DRAW business. Flies 

won’t settle on your business if you keep on 

advertising it right. Write me. C. W. BRAD- 
LEY, Mooney Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ODGE AND SOCIETY CUTS—Very latest de 

4 signs fully ¢ opyrighted. Weare specialists 
in this line. No others. Send for catalogue of 
designs. R. CARLETON, 218. 220 South 14th St., 
Omaha, Neb. 





+o 
FOR SALE. 
y\" AGAZINE for sale. Mail order medium, mak- 
4 ing money. Neat printi ie — Cheap. 
Address P. O. Box 53, Bloomfield, Ind 


OUNTY seat Rewspaper and ob office for sale, 

/ Fine N. E. town; established 1838 ; always 

ss i rous. Price #5.000. half cash. ‘Address 
” care Printers’ Ink. 





ye SALE—New patented lock, universal de- 
sign ; either on royalty or outright for cash. 
Excellent chance for ae ed capital. Ad- 
ress “ X 3 Y,” care Printers’ | 
pew +o aa 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


OVELTY calendars. CHICAGO ENVELOPE 
CLASP CO., Buchanan, Mich 


DVERTISING novelties that are novelties. 
f Notrash. High pate goods at low pric e3 
Write for samples and catalogue. THE WHITE- 
HEAD & HOAG CO., Newark, N. J. 


| the purpose of inviting avnouncements 
f Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 

reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 

serted under this head once for one dollar. 


7 ANTED—Advertising novelties and special- 
ties; manufacturers and a reach 

the trade direct through me ‘orrespondence 
invited. CHAS. B. ATW. ‘ATER, springfield, Mass. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘ END for sample of my new advertising folder. 
‘ Good thing to inclose with your correspond 
ence. Cheap and effective ad for an usIness ; 
costs nothing to distribute. WM. JOHNSTON, 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
— +++ 





I 


] F you area believer in printing that makes a 
hit, it wil pay you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, Printers, 140 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 


( * EO. MACK, lithographer, printer, stee plate 
1 engraver and stationer, 7 Warren St., N. Y. 
Fine lithographed bonds, stock certific » 
checks, letter-heads, etc. Color work of every 
description, show cards, labels, calendars, bird’s- 
eye views of factories, excellent sketches fur- 
nished forall kinds of business houses. 


M MACHINE COMPOSITION, 
4 TO PUBLISHERS AND ALL INTERESTED. 
1 am prepared to fill promptly all orders for 
newspaper or book work, machine composition, 
set in agate, nonpareil, brevier or long primer 
up to 30 ems pica face, in either modern or olc 
style, as you prefer, with italic and small caps. 
Terms, 35c. per 1, ems, plus metal, f. 0. b. 
New York. Accurate work, with good metal, on 
solid linotypes, from new matrices, guaranteed. 
No burrs or blow-holes in linotypes sent out. 
You can print in a perfect manner direct from 
my metal or an electrotype thereof. Correspond 
ence and orders requested. WM. JOHNSTON, 
vaneowt Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New 
ork. 









ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
( \ ENERAL INFORMATION, Binghamton, N.Y. 
¥ 6c. line. Close 24th. Sample for stamp. 





WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. ENTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 8¢. 
line. Cire’n 4, Close 24th. Sample free. 


A NY person adve % in PRINTERS’ INK to 
4\ the amount of or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


ae ROCHESTER COURIER is a live weekly, 
printing 1.700 papers each week, in a bus: 

manufacturing town of 9,000. COUKIER PUB- 

LISHING CO., Rochester, New Hampshire. 


PACIFIC COAST ADVERTISING—A monthly 
exponent of Western publicity; subs with free 
advice and reports on papers you use, 50c, stamps. 
W. D. CURTIS, 223 West Second St,, Los Angele 


| ae AND TRADF. guarantees over 10,000 cir- 

culation for its July issue. Ads must reach 
office by July 10th to insure insertion. Rate $1 
per inch for one inch or a hundred inches. Best 
class of readers on earth for advertisers. FARM 
AND TRADE, Nashville, Tenn. 


\ BOUT seven-eighths of the advertising done 
°y fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
right papers, your advertising wil poy Corre- 
spondence solicited. Address THE GEO. P. 
ROWELL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 




















ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
pores. 
e 


J ONES, 42 World Bldg., N. Y. 

e 

| iggaaae & HELM, 111 Nassau St., N. Y. 
2 


\\ BITE. c.v. WHITE, Burke Bldg., Seattle 
Wash. 





B uc business bringers. At your service. 
> W.S.S. BUCK, Randolph, Vt. 


PATENT medicine pullers, ARTHUR E. 
SW ETT, 23 Hamilton Ave., Chicago. 


|% at home hatching out small ads and_book- 
lets. JED SCARBORO, Brooklyn, \. Y. 


DS, catalogues written, illustrated, printed. 
4\. Adv’g placed. PARKS,432 Park Row Bid.,N.Y. 
] YROFITABLE ad matter written. Write CHAS. 
A. WOULFOLK, 446 W.Main St.,Louisville,Ky . 


A LBERT H. SNYDER-CARL P. JOHNSON, ad- 
4X vertisers, Suite 1319, Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago. Long Distance Phone, Main 67. 





fee only writer of exclusively medical and 
drug advertising. Advice or samples free, 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ina. 


\ ISS WOODLE, A. W. W. G. What does that 
4 mean? Advertisement writer with gump- 
tion. 6 Wall 8t., New York. Telephone 3X01 
Cortlandt. 
\V RITE to CHAS. F. JONES, Advertisin 
Agent, 42 World Bldg., N. Y., writing, il- 
lustrating and placing of advertising. Corre- 
spondence and booklet free to business men. 


I WANT thirty cents and a copy of your ad (10 
inches or less); if I can’t improve it 50 per 
cent you get your three dimes back. FRANK 
HOCKING CHAPLIN, 248 AbbottSt., Detreit,Mich, 


“eé DVERTISING That Pays” is the title of a 
4 little book that we have issued. It will 
interest every business man who wants good ad- 
vertising service. nd for a copy. SHAW 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


joe $1 1 will write two ads of 50 lines single 

column. For $51 will write ten ads, same 
size, and send a confidential letter outlining 
ideas and suggestions for the general improve 
ment of your advertising. Send clippings of 
your latest ads. I write all the public announce- 
ments for some of the most successful advertis- 
ers in New England. Address C. F. KING, Win 
throp Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 
e writing, designing and printing. I believe I 
can get up an advertisement or booklet or circu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, write me about it. 
Send your name on a small postal for a copy of 
my large postal. WM. JOHNSTON, Manager of 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City. 















=_—-” ~ ee CO, 


Every firm | 


classified advertising columns of PRINTERS’ INK to advantage. 


More than 22,000 advertisers read PRINTERS’ INK every week. 
A four-line classified advertisement inserted one year in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK costs $52—and we don’t believe there is another paper which 


will give better results, ADDRESS 


y) 
¢ 
? that makes anything used by advertisers can use the 
y 
C 
y 


PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce Street, New York. 









PRINTERS’ INK. 


When you 
come to 








think over it, 


you can easily 
understand why 
so many 
prominent 


advertisers 


—<<$$___ 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 
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Place 
Cards in 
the Street 
Cars 


controlled by us. 
They get proper 
display, proper 
cars and proper 
treatment —con- 
sequently they 
stick to us. 


We can take similar care of you. 






253 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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The alll leditiom 
September, 1899, 


OF THE 


American Newspaper Directory 


IS READY FOR DELIVERY. 


The American Newspaper Directory— 
now in its 3Ist year—gives complete the 
latest information of every newspaper pub- 
lished in the United States and Canada. 

It is a cyclopedia of valuable information 
for every business man who contemplates 
or is doing any advertising. 

From the description of town given by 
the Directory you can learn its manufactures 
and trade conditions. 

From the circulation ratings accorded 
newspapers you can determine their value 
and merit. 

‘There is no necessity for selecting adver- 
tising mediums blindly. 

Buy the book and you can prevent waste 
of your appropriation, 

The Directory is issued quarterly, March 
1, June 1, September 1 and December 1. 

The price of one copy is $5—carriage 
prepaid 

For an annual subscription to the Direct- 
ory and Confidential Information Bureau 
the cost is $25. 


Address orders to 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 





















Se 





er 
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There is but one newspaper direct- 





dian ory worth having, and that is the 
American.---Pvess Publishing Co., 
Lincoln, Neb. 





Cilablished 1780 
Lorchestor: Massy 


Nut WP Baker AEC tl Seated 
Chocolte lejpnt <a &, fiaralionds 
wspWTK udonS 153 Siete Se: 





CN Morke 
BF4OL he Sb y7 
og SG henge by Yy Ve f___ July“ 19th, a I Sh. 
CMapatal 4 Z ’ 
Chinkea 


a Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


10 Spruce St., 





New York, N. Y. 
I es yentlemen: 
Please enter our subscription for the next four. issnes of 


the American Newspaper Directory, and for the weekly issues of Printer's 


+ 


Ink, for one year from the lst Sept. next,- it being understood that, 
upon payment of the sum of twenty-five dollars for said publication, 
we shall, upon application to you from time to time, be furnished with 
confidential reports concerning the character or circulation of any 
newspaper «credited by the American Newspaper Directory with a circulatior 
rating higher than one thousand copies per issues. 

Please send a bill for the subscription, and we will remit by 


check. 


Se ef 1 Yours aes 6. w70 
| Soy Se ye 
re I — 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 

(= Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price, five dollars a year, in advance 
Six dollars a hundred. No back numbers. 

¢# Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop 
ies for 330, or alarger number at the same rate. 

t= Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

(# If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 

ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line; pearl measure ; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to the inch. $160a page. vecial 
position tventy-five per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


Oscar HERZBERG, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon AGENT, F. W. ~_ 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, 





NEW YORK, SEPt. 6, 





1899. 
Paurreas’ InK does not sell 
space in its reading columns. 


Whatever is printed in those col- 
umns is printed free, no matter 
whom it may benefit or advertise. 
The criterion by which it is 
judged is its interest to PRINTERS’ 
Ink’s readers. If it meets this 
standard it will be given space in 
Printers’ INK’s reading columns 
for nothing; if it does not, it will 
not be inserted at any price. 


In New York City the IVorld 
and the Herald have a monopoly 
of paid want advertising, the I] orld 
being the leader. The efforts of 
rival publications to secure this 
business, even for nothing, is often 
amusing. Should you leave a want 
advertisement for the Il’orld at a 
store which takes advertisements 
for all newspapers, you will be 
surprised to find it next morning 
not only in the [Vorld, but also in 
one of the lWorld’s rivals, indica- 
ting that the latter newspaper has 
arranged with the storekeeper to 
send it duplicates of “liners” com- 
ing in for the [Vorld, which it in- 
serts without any payment what- 
ever. At the end of the month 
you will discover a statement in 
this newspaper indicating that it 
led all rivals in the number of 
want ads published; but knowing 
the methods pursued to secure this 
result, you will be a little cynical 
as to the fact proving that the 
people are patronizing its want 
columns. 
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‘ADVERTISING will not wrap up 


goods or make change” is the way 
a Chicago advertising man ex- 
presses it, commenting on the 
tendency of certain merchants to 
expect the newspaper space to 
carry the burden of the whole 
business. 

Tue Livermore & Knight Com- 
pany, of Providence, R. I., have 
copyrighted a peculiar advertising 
novelty. It is a card upon which 





appears the back view of a lady 
who immediately suggests Sairey 
Gamp. Mrs. Gamp’s skirt is 


rather puffy, and the lower part of 


her drawers—to be literai—hang 
out under the skirt in a baggy 
manner. Upon pulling these 


drawers down—which you do af- 
ter much hesitation—you discover 
that they are a circular giving you 


information as to the plumbing 
business of W. H. Hubbard & 
Sons, of Boston. What connec- 


tion there is between the plumbing 
business and Mrs. Gamp’'s “un- 
mentionables” the Little School- 
master leaves to mightier intellects 
than his, —————=_- 
AUTOMOBILE interests are repre- 
sented by a publication called the 
Automobile, published monthly 
at 150 Nassau street, New York, 
at 10 cents a number, $1 a year, by 


the E. L. Powers Company. The 
Hlorseless Age, published weekly 
from the same building in New 


York at $3 a year, is now also al- 
most wholly devoted to automobile 
interests, although originally it 
aimed to include other modes of 
transportation not involving the 
use of the horse.. Another comer 
in this field will be the Cycle and 
Automobile Trade Journal, which 
is the name by which the Cycle 
Trade Journal of Philadelphia will 
be known after October 1 of the 
present year. For that date is also 
announced the appearance of an- 
other Alutomohile, to be issued 
by the United States Industrial 
Publishing Company, of 31 State 
street, New York, when a legal 
fight will probably ensue between 
the two periodicals of the same 
name. The Cycle Age and Trade 
Review, of Chicago, announces the 
appearance on September 12 of a 
publication called the Motor, also 
designed to cover the automobile 
field. 
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THE SWORN STATEMENT, 
Office of 
“THe CENTRE Democrat.’ 
BeLLeronteE, Va., Aug. 23, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

If, as a publisher of a county seat 
veekly paper, I have a circulation of 
over 2,300 per week, and make detailed 
statement, duly qualified, what more 
an I do to convince the advertiser of 
that fact? I find that in the Rowell 
lirectory the man who makes a detailed 
tatement of every issue in a year gets 
the same distinction as the one who 
loes all that and in addition thereto is 
sworn to the correctness of his state- 
ments. The directory doesn’t seem to 
place any value on a sworn statement, 

which is hardly fair to those publishers 
who will tell the truth—for few would 
violate their oaths, I believe—and 
I know of scores who make up f 
statements for your directory. 
wrong in this is, that the man who will 
prove his statements gets no credit for 
doing so. I have been furnishing the 
directory with sworn statements, but 
they appear same as an ordinary, un- 
qualified, unreliable report of the aver- 
age newspaper liar. I don’t like to be 
in that class. Yours truly, 

Cuas. R. 

The editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory believes, and 
PriNTERS’ INK agrees with him 
heartily in that respect, that if a 
publisher intends to lie about his 
circulation, he will do so as read- 
ily under a sworn statement as un- 
der an ordinary one. Swearing to 
false facts in a court of law may 
involve considerable danger, but 
swearing to them before a notary 
is done without any penalty in 
sight. Advertisers believe the de- 
tailed statements of publishers, or 
they don’t believe them, without 
any reference as to whether the 
statements were sworn to or not; 
it is the publisher’s reputation and 
character that determine the ad- 
vertiser’s attitude. However, to 
furnish detailed statements is an 
assumption in favor of the pub- 
lisher’s honesty that is readily rec- 
ognized; in fact, advertisers, far 
from receiving such statements in 
an attitude of distrust, are likely to 
consider them accurate until suc- 
cessfully assailed, because experi- 
ence has shown that -where a pub- 
lisher makes a detailed statement 
of circulation it is apt to be correct 
in nine cases out of ten. The Lit- 
tle Schoolmaster is unable, there- 
fore, to sympathize with Mr. 
Kurtz; but it believes that if that 
gentleman knows of scores of pub- 
lishers who have sent false state- 
ments to the American Newspaper 


Kurtz. 


Directorv. he ought. in the interests 
of truth and decency and in order 
to give his own statement its prop- 
er relative importance, to expose 
them. Perhaps after straining his 
memory for their names, he may 
discover that he has forgotten 
every name.—[Epitor oF P RINT- 
ERS’ INK. 
> 

ALL advertising is good which 

accomplishes the purpose intended. 


A NUMBER of advertisers have 
discovered that many people who 
will not stop to listen to a “barker” 
or “lecturer” at a fair or exhibi- 
tion, will stop to hear what a phon- 
ograph has to say, although it say 
nothing more interesting than a 
human praiser of the goods would. 
In the city the phonograph is pret- 
ty well known but in the country 
it is still regarded as one of the 
seven wonders of the world. 


A NUMBER of newspapers are 
exerting themselves over the New 
York Herald’s “‘personals,” a kind 
of advertisement of which that 
daily has a monopoly in the met- 
ropolis. Even the New York Jour- 
nal has implored the Herald to dis- 
pense with these announcements, 
as casting a slur on those high 
ethics of journalism which Mr. 
Hearst’s paper so ably represents. 
But Mr. Bennett goes on serenely 
taking in the revenue that these 
advertisements bring, perhaps 
rightly believing that the occa- 
sional misuse of the personal col- 
umns by some people does not 
necessarily make them entirely evil 
any more than the overeating and 
subsequent sickness of certain in- 
dividuals makes the abolition of all 
food desirable. It seems curious 
in this connection that the “mass- 
age” advertisements of the New 
York Telegraph have not come in 
for more attention from the jour- 
nalistic conservators of public 
morals. It is popularly believed 
that many of these “massage” an- 
nouncements cover institutions 
not mentionable in polite society, 
which use this method to get their 
names before prospective patrons. 
The Telegraph is the only New 
York newspaper which accepts 
these advertisements, and is said 
to secure an enviable income from 
their insertion. 
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ADVERTISING AN EXPOSI- 
TION 


By Frank C. Voorhies. 

One of the busiest men in the 
advertising world to-day is Mr. 

W. Cutright, manager of the 
publicity department of the Greater 
America Exposition at Omaha. 
No one, in speaking of Mr. Cut- 
right, ever says: “There he is.” 
{t is always: “There he goes.” 
When caught at his desk in the 
Service Building a few days ago 
and asked to give a few points as 
to his methods in reaching the 
public, he said: ‘First of all, I 
would say that we confine most 
of our advertising to that section 
of the United States lying between 
Ohio in the East and the Rocky 
Mountains in the West. We will 
feel well satisfied if we can cover 
the Middle West, and we prefer 
to do this fully, rather than extend 
our matter throughout the country 
in an inferior manner. Only two 
months and a half were given me 
before the Exposition opened, to 
distribute our advertising, so you 
see it would have been almost im- 
possible to cover the United States 
properly in that time. We ought 
to have had as many years. 

“IT have put a thirty-six sheet 
poster of the Grand Court and the 
colonial exhibits into the hands of 
a billposting agency, and we now 
have over five hundred boards 
covered. In less than a week from 
the present day I expect to have at 
least one thousand more boards 
throughout the States of Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Colorado. 
These posters are lithographs of 
the finest grade and the wording is 
short and to the po‘nt. Besides 
these I have distributed 50,000 
window hangers and I have sent 
from fifty to two hundred hangers 
to every railroad as far East as 
Ohio. You will find them in every 
station on the roads running into 
Omaha 

“I am in correspondence with 
seven thousand newspapers, and 
once or twice every two weeks I 
send them a regular news sheet of 
matter pertaining to the Exposi- 
tion, and invite them to clip. I 
also let them know that we do not 
pay for anything inserted from the 
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sheet but expect it to be run in 
as general information. We try 
to have the stuff written up in 
good shape, and almost all the 
newspapers are glad to use a story 
now and then. 

“Another scheme I worked to 
advantage was to get a list of all 
fraternities. orders, etc., that were 
about to hold conventions, and | 
communicated with their secre- 
taries, inclosing pamphlets and 
calling attention to our Exposition 
and its attractions. I solicited their 
attendance and have had very fa- 
vorable resuJts. Which advertis- 
ing do I think brings us the best 
results? Well, it may strike you 
as queer, at first, but our best re- 
turns come from ads we do not 
have anything to do with, namely, 
the ads put out by the railroads. 
Cheap rates are offered and adver- 
tised by the various roads, and as 
soon as the cut is made we notice 
the attendance swelling. All the 
roads are making low rates now 
and we are feeling the result. Of 
course, we could not expect these 
reductions from the transportation 
companies unless we had adver- 
tised freely in advance, so you see 
our advertising has had the double 

value of enlightening the people 
and thus securing low fares. 

Now,” continued Mr. Cutright in 
conclusion, “I think you have 
about all there is unless you can 
think of some other question you 
would like to ask. Trouble? None 
at all. I am glad to have an ex- 


cuse to sit still a moment.” 
—_——~@e— 





FOR BLACKSMITH AND WHEELWRIGHT- 
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THE STREET FAIR. 


HOW IT SHOULD BE STARTED AND 
MANAGED, 


Street fairs are run by the busi- 
ness and professional men of the 
town, and the object is to get as 
many people as possible to come 
to the town at a time when they 
need large bills of goods, and 
when, as a rule, they are prepared 
to buy them. Another feature of 
the free street fair is that it gives 
the people a good time and keeps 
them from going to the cities at 
this season of the year, when they 
are sure to be induced to supply 
many of their wants. The mer- 
chant in the smaller town has 
come to realize that he must go 
after business in much the same 
manner as the city merchant, and 
he has found that the people like 
to have a change from the ordi- 
nary run of things. They want to 
go and see something, so if he can 
bring attractive sights to them 
they will naturally think less of 
going away to see them. However, 
this is not simply a defensive 
movement, for the town which 
holds a free street fair, and adver- 
tises it properly, makes deep in- 
roads into the territory of all the 
adjoining towns. 

The street fair may be held 
any season of the year, but as a 
rule it is in September, October 
or November. October is the most 
popular month. It _ necessarily 
varies, however, according to the 
place where it is held. In some 
States November is_ preferable, 
while in others it would be out of 
the question, because of the ad- 
vancing winter. The idea is to 
have it late enough so the farmers 
will be through with their sum- 
mer work, and will have sold 
enough of their crops to be able 
to buy their fall and winter goods. 
In some places it is combined with 
the Fourth of July celebration, but 
the general opinion is that the fall 
months are better. The length of 
time for his carnival is from three 
to six days. The smaller towns 
usually make it three days, and the 
larger ones from four to six. 

The following advice is given to 
those who contemplate holding 
street fair. In order that the work 
may not fall too heavily on 


interested in conducting the street 
fair, it is necessary to have a large 
number of committees, each with 
a particular work to do. While 
there must be one or two men who 
have the whole matter in charge, 
and who will bear the responsibil- 
ity of the success or failing of the 
undertaking, their work can be 
greatly lightened by well organized 
committees. Another advantage of 
many committees is that nearly 
every business man in town is 
given some specific work to do, 
and while it does not take much of 
his time it identifies him with the 
undertaking and makes him inter- 
ested in its success. Some of the 
most important of these commit- 
tees are directors, finance, amuse- 
ment, premium list, parades, dec- 
oration, concessions, contests, ex- 
hibits, excursions and advertising. 
The committee on premium list 
has only to do with getting the 
premiums and deciding what shall 
be given on each event, for a large 
number of judges are required for 
awarding the different premiums. 
There may be three or five persons 
on each committee. There should 
be some women on the decoration 
and parade committees, as it is de- 
sirable to do a large amount of 
house to house canvassing to in- 
duce the citizens of the town to 
do everything to give the city a 
festal appearance, and to persuade 
them to take part in the numerous 
parades. 

The success of the fair depends 
much on the enthusiasm of the 
town people, and this enthusiasm 
should be stirred up far enough 
ahead of time to spread out 
through the country. With all 
these committees, however, there 
must be a thorough understanding 
that they are to keep in touch with 
the “chairman of the committees,’ 
and this chairman must see that 
they all do their work. 

One thing is specially important. 
The street fair associations must 
have absolute control of the down- 
town streets during the time the 
fair is in progress. It is necessary 
to take this matter up with the 
city council and get the control 
granted before the movement has 
been talked about town too much, 
for there are sure to be some kick- 
ers who will try to interfere. Af- 
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ter the first fair has been held, 
however, there is never any diff- 
culty, for even the drowsiest indi- 
vidual has awakened to the fact 
that it is a great benefit to the 
town. It is necessary to rope off 
from four to ten blocks in the 
principal business portions of the 
town, and stop all street cars or 
vehicles from going through them. 
The reason of this is that the 
booths are built along the street 
in front of each store, so that 
there is but a narrow driveway in 
the center, and this must be used 
for the parades and special per- 
formances. 

In most instances the space in 
front of each building is given to 
the person who occupies the 
ground floor of the building, and 
any persons who may conduct a 
business in the upper stories or 
the basement must make arrange- 
ments with those who have the 
ground floor. In some places 
where this plan has been tried it 
is believed that a better method 
would be for the fair association 
to erect all the booths and then 
rent them, giving the refusal of 
each booth to the person who oc- 
cupied the ground floor of the ad- 
joining building, but in case this 
person did not care to pay the 
price the booth could be rented to 
other parties. This would be a 
very good method of getting 
money out of some who will give 
nothing voluntarily. 

A very vital question in consid- 
ering the advisability of holding 
a street fair is the method of rais- 
ing the necessary funds. The 
voluntary subscription plan is 
good, but the idea now is to make 
the fair a self-supporting institu- 
tion, and not leave it to the gener- 
osity of a few public-spirited citi- 
zens to supply all the money. The 
money can be made off of the 
rental of booths, the advertise- 
ments in the premium list, and 
other anouncements of the fair 
sent out by the advertising com- 
mittee, and the permits for pay 
entertainments. In some places 
the committee hires certain shows 
to come, paying them a set sum 
and receiving all of their door re- 
ceipts. Another plan is to receive 
a set sum from the different shows 
for the permits, and the third and 


probably the most successful is to 
charge them from 40 to 60 pet 
cent of their door receipts and let 
them run their own risks. In thi 
event the committee should have 
a representative at the door to 
keep tab on the receipts, and have 
a settlement each day, for some of 
these managers of attractions are 
both tricky and irresponsible. 

While many towns have been 
able to make all the expenses of 
the fair in the manner referred to, 
there must be some surety that the 
finance committee will not run 
short, and considerable money 
must be advanced, so it is neces- 
sary to have a guarantee from re- 
liable parties. The finance com- 
mittee can make the rounds of all 
the business men and public-spirit- 
ed citizens and get them to sub- 
scribe the amount they are willing 
to contribute in case it should be 
needed. When this list is all fin- 
ished get a few prominent business 
men to advance what money is 
necessary for the advance ex- 
penses and give them the subscrip- 
tion list as their guarantee. After 
the fair is over, and all the money 
has been received from the differ- 
ent sources, repay these business 
men the amount advanced, and, 
if there is a deficiency, make a pro 
rata demand on the subscription 
list. In his way the committee 
will be saved the bother of collect- 
ing from all the subscribers and 
then returning the money to them 
in part or in full. Some towns 
have managed to have money left 
to start with the next year. 

The winning feature of the fair 
is that there are more attractions 
than can be seen at the ordinary 
county fair. It is necessary to 
have the stock and produce ex- 
hibits and the various contests 
usually seen at a county fair, but 
the other attractions, such as tight 
rope walking, balloon ascensions, 
contortionist performances, song 
and dance specialties, bareback 
riding and cake walking, will hold 
the people better than that which 
they have seen for so many years. 
Henry C. Hall, secretary of the 
Hudson, Mich., free street fair, 
announces as one of his attrac- 
tions, General Gomez, commander- 
in-chief of the Cuban army. Many 
towns are trying to get Dewey, 
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Roosevelt and other prominent 
personages of our late war. The 
contests and exhibits should be 
given careful attention. There 
should be enough of the funny ele- 
ment to keep the people in good 
humor. Some good events are 
band contests, cake walking con- 
foot races, horse races, pie 
race, fireworks, farmers’ 
climbing contest, slow 
horse race, barrel race, potato 
race, egg race, climbing greased 
pole, boys’ dog cart race, fat men’s 
race, mule race, milking contest, 
butter making contest, wrestling 
matches, walking races, jumping 
contest, putting the shot and 
throwing the hammer. 

All sorts of parades attract at- 
tention. Some good ones are the 
floral parade, with floats and dec- 
orated carriages, industrial parade, 
parade of States, society parade, 


tests, 
eating 
ladder 


burlesque parade, merchants’ and 
manufacturers’ parade, bicycle 
parade and _ veterans’ parade. 
These features mentioned do not 
cover the field by any means, 
but they are merely events 
which have already been tried 
and found — successful. The 


floral parade has attracted more 
attention than any other, for more 
people have taken part in it and 
gone to expense to make their 
turnout a prize winner. The bur- 
lesque parade is good. In this the 
idea of each rig is to burlesque 
something or some one. For in- 
stance, an old rickety wagon with 


a stove pipe and some women’s 
hose joined together, and other 
equally ridiculous features, will 


burlesque the fire department. 

In obtaining attractions, the 
high priced are often the cheapest, 
for a less number of them will 
make a better impression than a 
whole multitude of cheap ones 
This is also true in giving permits 
for pay attractions. The fair com- 
mittee should go out after good 
attractions rather than wait for 
poor ones to come to them. 

One of the surest methods of 
interesting the general public in 
the fair is to have so large a pre- 
mium list that every one has a 
chance to be a contestant for some 
prize. We have mentioned above 
features which will give an idea of 
the large number of contests that 


are necessary to enlist the interest 
of all classes. It is well to have 
two prizes on nearly every event, 
and to have them small enough so 
it will not be too great a drain on 
those who give them. It is well 
to have some large prizes in con- 
tests where it is desired to bring 
entries which in themselves will 
be an attraction. For instance, 
there should be a good prize in 
the band contest, for that will 
bring all the bands in the near-by 
towns, and with them will come 
many people from those towns. 
The best scheme for getting 
a large prize list is to state 
that you will catalogue the prizes, 
giving the names of the donors, 
and that wherever it is practicable 
the articles entered for premium 
will be exhibited near the business 
place of the donor, or that the 
contest will be held there. It is 
sasier to get a merchant to give 
twenty-five $2 prizes than one $50 
prize, for he gets his name men- 
tioned so many more times in the 
catalogue, and after the fair is 
over there are twenty-five people 
instead of one who feel indebted 
to him. The newspapers can usu- 
ally be induced to give from 
twenty-five to fifty yearly subscrip- 
tions as premiums. It is not mer- 
chandise only that can be used. 
The blacksmith can shoe so many 
horses, the carriage painter paint 
a carriage, and the music teacher 
give so many lessons as a prize. 
If there is a business college in 
your town, they will probably gftve 
a number of scholarships. 

The street fair must be thor- 
oughly and enthusiastically adver- 
tised. It is necessary for the ad- 
vertising committee to begin early 
and work persistently if they suc- 
ceed in getting the people worked 
up over the event. The commit- 
tee must be sure, to start with, that 
the street fair is going to be the 
greatest event that has occurred 
there for years; they must be con- 
fident that every one who comes 
will have a royal good time, and 
then they must employ every pos- 
sible method of letting the people 
know it. They should proclaim it 
through newspapers, dodgers. prize 
lists, invitations and personal con- 
versation. Every envelope sent out 
by the business men for three 
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months before the fair should tell 
about it, and big bills and an- 
nouncements should be placed 1 

every store or conspicuous dene 
for at least thirty days ahead. It 
is a good scheme to have a news- 
paper man on the committee, and 
one of the most enthusiastic young 
merchants in the town. There are 
lithographing houses which are 
making a specialty of large four 
color posters especially for street 
fairs. They have stock cuts of 
flower parades, etc., which they 
can furnish for a nominal price. 

The advantage of these fairs 
will be noticed at once by the 
country merchant. It is the fact 
that he can keep his store open 
and attend to business, and at the 
same time be right in the midst 
of the celebration. He can have 
his whole stock of goods just 
where he needs them to answer all 
demands. 

These fairs, if properly con- 
ducted, are likely to bring a large 
amount of business to the mer- 
chants, for the writer knows of 
cases where from ten to thirty 
thousand _ visitors have’ been 
brought to a county town in a 
single day, and this number every 
day for the four or five days of 
the fair. If properly conducted, 
these fairs are generally a pecuni- 
ary success. In some cases where 
the management is in the hands 
of parties who are not sufficiently 
responsible, nor having enough 
managerial ability, or where a 
proper police force is not provided 
to take care of such large crowds, 
some complaints have been made; 
but as a rule they have been most 
satisfactory to all hands, and it is 
quite likely that the present sum- 
mer and fall season will show a 
very large number. 

If there is to be a street fair held 
in your city this year, whether 
next month or the month later. 
you should be making prepara- 
tions to-day for proper participa- 
tion and representation therein. 
You should be planning your ex- 
hibit, and working out your sys- 
tem to make the occasion one of 
profit to yourself. 

The stand or booth requires 
consideration. It should be made 
as ornamental as you can afford. 
It should be strikingly different, 








if possible, from your neighbor's 
but as you probably can not tell 
what your neighbors will do, you 
must go ahead on your own lines, 
hoping to get up something which 
will contrast with, at least, if it 
can not surpass his. 

One thing which you should 
bear in mind is that any arrange- 
ment which will be spoiled by a 
sudden shower or a day of rain 
would be unwise and unprofitable. 
Tissue paper is a very useful dec 
orative medium, but even a heavy 
fog would spoil a paper decora- 
tion. The cheap cotton stuffs are 
nearly as valueless. Good wool 
bunting costs more in the first 
place, but it is cheaper in the end, 
for it is unharmed by water, and 
can be used again and again. Ever 
green boughs are useful for dec 
orating and trimming, and they 
last well, giving a brightness and 
freshness which is enhanced by 
adding flowers and_ bright-hued 
foliage —Chicago Dry Goods Re- 
porter. 

IN INSU RANCE E ADV ERTISING. 

The best life insurance advertising, 
and the best talk for the life insurance 
solicitor, is along the line that insur- 
ance is an investment, and that the 
protection afforded is rather incidental 
than otherwise.- yin 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEM ENT 
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A FINE ASSORTMENT OF LIQUORS IN STOCK. 
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BROOKLYN’S PIONEER 
STREET CAR ADVERTISER. 


Mr. Frank P. Anderson, of 470 
Fulton street, Brooklyn, is the pioneer 
user and seller of street car advertis- 
ing space in the city where he does 
business as a piano dealer. He has 
been for twenty years a continuous 
and consistent purchaser of car card 
space, and his reminiscences as well 
his conclusions have a distinct 
value to students of the art of secur- 
ing the right sort of publicity at the 
right figures. Mr. Anderson said, the 
other day: 

“Tt was in 1879 or thereabouts that 
I suggested to the management of the 
old Brooklyn city system of street 
cars, even then one of the largest 
systems in the United States under a 
single control, that advertising space 
in the cars could be sold to advantage. 
The men in charge were not enthusi- 
astic over the idea, but I finally made 
an arrangement by which, for one year, 
I was to have the exclusive use of the 
cars. Only small signs, perhaps four 
by thirteen inches, under glass, were 
to be exhibited. Later I got the 
privilege of using one window space 
on each side in the middle of each car. 
I have forgotten whether it was $250 
or $300 a year I was to pay. But I 
remember that, in the course of a 
year, Barnum’s circus came to town, 
and looked with longing eyes on those 
window spaces. The show found that 
I was in control, and offered me $200 
a week for two weeks. I yielded. So 
my rental for the year was more than 
met by what the circus paid. I had 
other offers that seemed more profit- 
able than the use of the space for 
myself. So I got my advertising for 
nothing, and made some money out of 
the arrangement. Most of these 
offers came from the management of 
concerts and operas in the Academy 
of Music. But at the end of the year 
the road had seen that I was doing too 
well, and decided to run its own adver- 
tising department. The signs were 
made larger, and I continued to buy 
space for my own business. 

“From my twenty years’ experience 
I am satisfied that a retail dealer in a 
business like mine can use car cards 
to good advantage. I think, of 
course, that the rush hours are not so 
valuable as the other hours. In 
Brooklyn the car card ads are most 
read between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m., and 
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after 8 p.m. I have verified the 
general experience of advertisers that 
it does not pay to put on a card any 
statement for which I can not offer 
evidence, if a prospective piano buyer 
asks for it. Here is a card that I 
shall be using all through the summer 
months. It makes a specialty of the 
Hardman piano, and contains also all 
that is needed for a general advertise- 
ment of my business. The line ‘ The 
Only Piano That Improves With Use’ 
is one that I can easily substantiate 
from what disinterested persons have 
told our people. ‘ Pianos Sold, Rented, 
Exchanged’ covers the general ground; 
and the card also has an allusion to 
the fact that we put a piano in a 
country house anywhere on Long 
Island for the summer season at a 
total cost, for delivery, removal and 
use, of from $25 to $35. That part 
of the announcement is_ specially 
calculated to develop summer business. 

“T have used humorous cards and 
serious cards, both with good results. 
The one that contrasted the ‘notes’ 
that bother a man during business 
hours with the ‘notes’ that soothe him 
at his home, created some comment. 
I heard a great deal from the one 
that ended with the rhyme: 

“* Take your wife into the parlor, ask her to 
sing and play; 
Anderson’s Piano will drive the blues away.’ 

“ Nevertheless, I have a preference 
for cards that compel people to think. 
Both serious and humorous cards are 
needed to get all that can be gotten 
out of street car advertising. Young 
people are interested in pianos, and 
they like a little fun. Even older 
folks are attracted by such car card 
work as has been done in this line by 
Ivory Soap and the DeLong Hook 
and Eye. 

“For a long time I ran a card in the 
elevated road and the extension car 
that ran from East New York to 
Jamaica, announcing a piano at $250— 
$10 down and $7 a month. One day 
a man came into my place, and said: 
‘I have been seeing your ad for six 
months. I live out near Jamaica. I 
am going to buy a piano, and I would 
like to see what you have to offer.’ 
To make a long story short, I -sold 
him one of the $250 instruments, and 
he preferred to pay $50 down and $10 
a month. When he made the second 
payment, he said to me: ‘I’ve been 
thinking the matter over, and I be- 
lieve that advertising you have been 
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doing looks cheap, and is bad for such 
a business as yours.’ My only answer 
was, ‘ You were brought here by that 
sort of advertising. You paid $50 
down ; and you are not by any means 
a cheap sort of a citizen.’ 

“ A judge in one of our courts, who 
is a long-time personal friend of mine, 
while chatting with me the other 
night, said: ‘Anderson, you must be 
throwing a lot of money away advertis- 
ing. I see your name everywhere.’ 
I answered: ‘If you see my name, 
then I am not throwing money away. 
Other people see it, too.’ I went on, 
‘I know you are an old bachelor with- 
out family cares, but if you will think 
for a moment, I’m sure you can recall 
something that you are using regularly 
that was brought to your attention by 
advertising.’ He smiled and owned 
up: ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘I saw an adver- 
tisement of Cuticura ten years ago, 
and I have been using it ever since.’ 
Then I got at him in another way. I 
said, ‘You read even the advertise- 
ments that do not concern you just at 
present. Suppose you were keeping 
house, were a married man, and your 
wife should ask you to get her some 
baking powder, what would you tell a 
grocer you wanted?” Well, he smiled 
again, and replied, frankly enough # 
‘There is a Royal Baking Powder, 
and, let me see, yes, there’s another, 
Cleveland’s, isn’t it?’ He hadn’t 
another word to say. 

“The influence of a street car card 
on the mind of the reader is generally 
unconscious. But I believe in un- 
conscious influences. A lady who 
had been in our place twice before 
looking at our stock, brought her hus- 
band the third time, and they bought 
a $500 piano. When the business 
was over she turned to the gentlemen 
and said: ‘I can’t understand how it 
is. Mr. Anderson hasn’t asked me to 
purchase this piano, or any other. He 
hasn’t tried to persuade me to do any- 
thing, and. yet I’ve gone ahead and 
bought of him. Now, at the other 
places, they followed me out to the 
sidewalk, fairly urging me to buy of 
them.’ The husband winked at me. 
‘Of course he has said something to 
influence you in some way,’ be re- 
marked, skeptically. ‘No,’ I declared, 
‘I only let you use your own judgment. 
You knew what you wanted, and I 
showed it to you; that was all.’ 

“Of course, I use newspaper as 
well as car card advertising. You are 
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able to print a list of bargains in a 
newspaper ad, to make an argument, 
which would be impracticable in a car 
card. I key my newspaper ads pretty 
carefully. I don’t think it is possible 
to key car cards effectively. You 
never can tell what an advertisement 
is going todo. For example, I sent 
an ad over to PRINTERS’ INK. The 
foreman, Mr. Johnston, had charge of 
resetting the ad; he got interested in 
pianos, and bought one of me after 
one or two calls here. In the same 
way, an ad in the Brooklyn Zag/e sold 
a piano to a man in the office, who had 
noticed it before it was published. 
We keep a careful record of sales. 
It is made the duty of every salesman, 
after the purchase is consummated, to 
find out from the buyer, if possible, 
what first attracted his attention to 
our place. 

“T change my car cards on an aver- 
age about six times a year. That de- 
pends in a large measure on the style 
of the ad. I believe frequent changes 
are desirable. Incidentally, I may say 
that I think it would pay lessees who 
control car card space to give system- 
atic assistance to advertisers in the 
preparation of cards. That is an art 
in itself. Many local merchants who 
realize the possibilities of car cards, 
have no idea how to prepare one, and 
the writing of newspaper ads with 
which they are familiar gives them no 
aid in the new field. I am sure that a 
much larger number of concerns would 
use the cards but for this difficulty. 
As soon as a contract is signed with a 
man, thelessee should make it a mat- 
ter of personal solicitude to see that 
the advertiser gets as much for his 
money as good cards can give him. 
That policy would be profitable for 
everybody in the long run.” 

Mr. Anderson is particularly proud 
of his exhibition room, which is unique. 
The apartment on the top floor of the 
building is eighty feet square. It is 
divided into seventeen smaller rooms, 
connecting with one another by big 
open archways. Each room is deco 
rated on a different color scheme from 
that of any other. Each contains three 
or four pianos in shape to be tested. 
One is an Oriental room with a Turk- 
ish corner, and containing a boudoir 
desk at which letters may be written 
by the customer. In this room smok- 
ing is permitted, so that a lady may 
bring her husband there and leave him 
to make himself comfortable, while 
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she goes around with the salesman 
testing pianos, on the same principle 
under which infants are checked in 
some of the department stores.—Fame. 


~o- 

THE TROUBLE. 

The trouble with many a magazine advertis- 
er is that he scatters his fire—uses too many 
publications at the start, before he has had an 
Tpertenlty to prove which for him are good 
ind which useless. If I were a new magazine 
idvertiser I would place all my first appropri- 
itions in two or three publications, then, as the 
idvertising brought results, extend to take in 
i grater number, exercising care in the selec- 
tions of mediums, their adaptability to the ar- 
ticle to be advertised, and using only those me- 
diums whose worth had been proved beyond 
the possibility of a doubt.—A dvertising Man. 


wei +o aie 
SYSTEMATIZE YOUR BUSINESS. 

Said a casual visitor to the head of a big 
manufacturing concern : “‘ I don’t see how you 
can get away from your business so often.’’ 
“Get away?’”’ was the response. “ I should 
think there was something wrong — my 
management if I couldn’t get away. There is 
1 great deal in that response. These j is nothing 
like having each department so arranged that 
t will run itself without expecting “ the boss ”” 
to keep his hand on the lever all the time.— 
Hardware. 


AN AGE OF HUS’ TLE. 

In this restless age constant hustle is 
the price of success. Newspaper adver- 
tising is the very best “ hustle” any 
firm can employ. It will go into thou- 
sands of homes and reach people who 
are approachable in no other way. It 
is an indispensable part. of every 
modern retail business organization.— 
Saginaw (Mich.) News. 


stein aie 
READY-MADE ADVERTISING. 

Almost every large manufacturer of clothing 
has, within the last several years, established a 
department of advertising and equipped it 
with expert adwriters, artists and every facility 
for issuing up-to-date advertising, both for the 
firm possessing such an organized department 
and for the customers who will accept the serv- 
ices —free of cost—from this same source.— 
Chicago Apparel Gazette. 








THE MOST SUCCESSFUL MEN. 
The most successful men have been 
those who worked with a definite end 


in view and were quick to absorb and 
apply the best ideas of recognized trade 
leaders, besides profiting by the mistakes 
of comnetitors.- sono and Leather. 

“A STALE W WINDOW. 

You can’t see through a window that’s cov- 
ered with cobwebs and fly marks; you don’t 
read last month’s stale paper, and you can’t ex- 
pect buyers to read old-standing advertisements 
which are an eyesore to them.— Buyer and Dry 
Goods Chronicle. 


o_ +o ‘ 
COSTS LESS, IS WORTH MORE, 
Circulation in big, strong publications costs 
less per thousand, is worth more per thousand, 
and has less waste per thousand, than any 
small publications.—Criticisms. 


- ~o —_ 
HOW, INDEED? 
If one kind of advertising fails, how 


do you know that another kind wouldn’t 
win?—Mississippi Valley Lumberman, 
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FOR FOOD PRODUCTS. 

The only sure method for the new advertiser 
of food products is daily papers—pounding 
away center by center until he has opened = 
doors of the homes and stores everywhere. 
he can’t win in one center he sme sel x. 
business ; if he does win he can move on and 
on to new victories.— The A dvertising Man, 


THE MAN WHO SUCCEEDS. 

The man who keeps up with the times, who 
thinks, reads, studies, adapts and uses gi 
judgment, is the man who succeeds. The man 
who proceeds along the same line to-day as he 
did five years ago is a back number, and will 
surely be distanced by his hustling, wide-awake 
competitor.—Side Zacks. 


pe 
THE EDITOR’S DIRECTION. 
Correspondent-—I should like to write 
for your paper You want the man- 
uscript sheet blank on one side, don’t 
you? 
Managing Editor—On both sides, if 
you please.—Fliegende Blaetter. 


FOR INTRODUCTION PURPOSES. 

Big space is almost indispensable for intro- 
duction purposes, simply because the use of 
newspapers and magazines is growing at such 
a rate that in no other way can the unknown 
rise above the heads of the crowd.—Advertis- 
ing Success. 

a 
IN A NUTSHELL. 

The force and profit of advertising consists 
in constantly keeping before the people your 
location, what you have to sell, the prices at 
which you will sell and in religiously keeping 
every promise.- — St, eed (Mo. ) Star. 


PAGE VS. INCH. 

An advertiser may buy a whole page, 
fill it with rot, and get less returns from 
his investment than the advertiser on 
the next page gets from an inch an- 
nouncement.-— Adi pertising W orld. 

CRITICISM. 

Every advertiser really anxious to succeed 
will welcome criticism of his efforts, irrespective 
of its source, because in this way only can he 
discover the effect his announcements are mak- 
ing on the public. 
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ADVERTISING LOTSIN TROY. 


THE MANAGER OF A LOCAL LAND 
COMPANY TELLS HOW HE DOES IT. 


On one of the hilltops to the 
southeast of Troy, N. Y., about 
two miles back from the Hudson 
River, and at an elevation o: 550 
feet from its banks, is a tract of 
land, comprising about fifty acres. 
This has been given the name of 
Rosedale Heights, and has been 
cut up into 550 building lots of 
25x125 feet each. Since the open- 
ing of the tract, in the spring, the 
local dailies and one in Albany, 
as well as the country sheets 
throughout the district, have been 
the recipients of half-page and 
full-page advertisements—in dis- 
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surveying, division into 
streets, then lots, and so on. With 


ground, 


the advent of spring, we were pre- 
pared, and then we began our ad- 
vertising. We have the advantage 
of a tract which is accessible, so 
that it is fairly well-known to a 
large part of the public we wish to 
attract. Splendid, healthy, roll- 
ing land, supplied with natural 
springs of the best water, and a 
transcendent view, including A\l- 
bany and.the Capitol. In short, 
all that could be desired by the 
public we aim to gain. Now, who 
is ihat public? Troy’s middle 
classes. Troy is an _ industrial 
community, employing an_ enor- 
mous army. These would be 
classed as among the third or 
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This map will show 
you how to reach 
Rosedale Heights-- 
Do not iniss this op- 
portunity of secur- 
ing a lot in the com- 
ing place. 


Don't Wall 
But Come al Once. 


On Sundays our 
free carriages will 
meet the cars at Pine 
woods and Pawling 
avenues from 2 to 5. 








Look al This 
Proposition! 


$1.00 down 
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ALEX A. LAWRENCE. Manager 





play. This is a startlingly enter- 
prising exhibit, in a section in 
which land sales in plots or lots 
are a novelty. 

A representative of PRINTERS’ 
INK, passing a few days in the 
neighborhood, called at the office 
of the Rosedale Heights Improve- 
ment Co., 53 Congress street, 
Troy. The manager, Mr. Alex. 
A. Lawrence, a New York City 
operator, incidentally mentioned 
that while methods were in gen- 
eral similar to those prevailing in 
the metropolis, still there were de- 
partures worthy of note. Said he: 

“I was engaged by Mr. G. C. 
Rose a year ago. I immediately 
ordered certain preliminary im- 
provements—the clearing of the 





poorer class. The first, the very 
rich, numerically few, consist of 
large employers and those not act- 
ive in affairs. The middle class 
comprise the comparatively small 
number of tradesmen, the clerical 
forces in factories and stores, and 
the foremen and head _ laborers 
everywhere. And that is the class 
we seek to interest.” 

“And your advertising?” 

“We employed newspapers lib- 
erally, and still do. In addition to 
display, we are constantly using 
reading notices, taking care to 


make them appear as news. I do 
not believe that labeled as ads 
they would be as effective. That 


is one point in which I find this 
advertising to differ from metro- 
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politan—my public has not been 
educated up to the point of aver- 
sion to these insidious attacks. 
We write these notices ourselves, 
and try to conceal the fact that 
they are ads. Our display ads ap- 
pear on Thursdays, Fridays and 
Saturdays. But our grand dis- 
plays are reserved till Sundays, 
with this difference: In the city 
little active business is done on 
Sunday, but here, and particularly 
with our customers, Sunday is, 
we might say, a field day. Our 
customers, contrary to the corres- 
ponding classes in the city, are 
democratic, and make a day of it 
here, combining pleasure and busi- 
ness. Results with us are in al- 
most all cases immediate.” 

“How do you mean, Mr. Law- 
rence?” 

“Imeanthis. Our advertisements 
provoke direct sales. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred the 
metropolitan land companies have 
to follow up an inquirer with all 
sorts of supplementary work; no- 
tably with literature, circulars, 
folders, maps and certainly book- 
lets. I am a firm believer in such, 
but here it is not necessary. Our 
prospective customers are caught 
directly by the ads. They both 
write and call. We clinch the 
bargain very promptly. The call 
at the grounds is generally a mere 
formality. Thereupon they pay a 
deposit, and in three days are 
given the contract.” 

“What advertising besides that 
in newspapers do you employ?” 

“Posters, signboards and signs. 
Besides, we are constantly dis- 
tributing small cards, which can 
be redeemed at the grounds for 
free transportation both ways. 
Not one-tenth of them are so re- 
deemed, a fact of which we are 
glad, since we are rapidly selling 
the lots nevertheless. These are 
our only aids towards selling lots, 
which average about $140 each, 
the cheapest being $75; the dear- 
est $275.” 

“Mr Lawrence, you forget Dec- 
oration Day’s attraction.” 

“No, I didn’t. But I regarded 
it merely as a starter. On that 
occasion we employed a band for 


all day, and provided refresh- 
ments. It proved a_ sensational 
send-off.” 
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“Did it bring good results?” 
“It made no immediate sales, 

but popularized the place. Sub- 
——— many sales were made 
which we can trace to no other 
source. We had intended signal- 
izing the Fourth of July in a 
somewhat similar way—having a 
balloon ascension and opening a 
carload of watermelons. But the 
town had so many other attrac- 
tions in view that we changed our 
minds.” 

“In making a sale, Mr. Law- 
rence, what arguments do you 
specially urge?” 

“We believe we make a few 
points not scored by any other 


company. Other companies, for 
instance, offer startlingly low 
prices, restrictions to property, 


accessibility, superior water, the 
promise of enhancement in values, 
and even the giving of the deed 
of purchase free from further 
payment in case of death. But 
besides these, we allow to pur- 
chasers the advantage of having 
the purchase deed free from taxes 
until entirely paid for. And we 
exact no payment from a pur- 
chaser during any period in which 
he is unemployed. Another ad- 
vantage we give, is that of loan- 
ing money to purchasers for build- 
ing purposes. And, finally, all 
purchasers of our lots are given 
the use of architects who will fur- 
= tO them free any desired 
an. 

“About how many of your 550 
lots have you sold?” 

“Upwards of 250. Pretty good, 
we consider, with the season not 
yet half over.” 

J. W. Scuwartz. 


Don’t tell a four-inch story in a two-inch 
space.— The A dvisor. 


-  <+ ——— 
ADVERTISING TERM. 





“A HANDKERCHIBF OPPORTUNITY.” 











PRINTING PLATES. 


In a recent issue of Plain Talk 
(Chicago) B. Irving, adver- 
tiser for the Bishop & Babcock 
Co., Chicago, relates what he 
knows about the various “printing 
plates” used in advertising. Mr. 
Irving says: “In the order of im- 
portance in an advertising way 
the half-tone and zincetching about 
divide honors, one finding its prin- 
cipal field in magazine, catalogue, 
booklet and general advertising, 
and the other in newspapers. 

“Both of the processes com- 
mence with a photographic nega- 
tive from the copy to be repro- 
duced. Zinc etchings may be 
made from any drawing or print 
consisting of clearly defined black 
lines. The photographic negative 
is “printed” upon zinc and after a 
number of technical manipulations 
all that portion not appearing in 
the original copy is etched away 
with acid, leaving a relief plate. 

“Half-tone engravings may be 
made from any subject which can 
be photographed, but are usually 
made from photographs, India ink 
wash drawings or paintings. The 
lights and shades in a subject are 
broken up into exceedingly fine 
dots, varying from eighty-five to 
two hundred per lineal inch, by 
means of a ruled glass screen 
which is interposed between the 
camera lens and the negative. It 
is then treated in the same gen- 
eral manner as zinc etchings, 
though differing widely in details, 
and is etched upon copper. 

“Zine etchings are much cheaper 
than half-tones and are capable of 
a wider range of use, as they will 
print upon almost any paper, 
rough or smooth, while the best 
results from a half-tone are only 
to be obtained upon enameled or 
coated paper which is compara- 
tively costly, ordinary commercial 
grades varying from six to thir- 
teen cents per pound, according to 
finish and quality. 

“Before deciding what grade of 
engravings you will order fix upon 
the kind and quality of paper upon 
which they are to be used. If you 
determine to use either cheap or 
fancy, rough or unglazed stock, 
order zinc etchings. If your choice 
falls upon a smooth, highly-fin- 
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ished stock you may use halif- 


tones. If you want engrav- 
ings to use in illustrating maga- 
zine advertising order a screen not 
finer than 133 lines or coarser than 
120 lines to the inch—usually the 
former is very successful for this 
purpose. If you can not obtain a 
satisfactory photograph of the ob- 
ject you wish to reproduce, or if 
you want alterations made which 
can not be done upona photograph, 
have some competent artist or en- 
graver make a wash drawing. In 
the case of machinery and similar 
subjects this will be much more 
satisfactory than photographs. 

*Half-tones are ordinarily fin- 
ished in four ways, viz.: Square 
finish with line—that is the dots 
extend over a rectangular area 
with a narrow black line surround- 
ing the whole. Square finish with- 
out line—same as above but with- 
out the outside line. Vignette— 
where the background fades grad- 
ually away into the surrounding 
white without an abrupt line of 
demarkation. Cut away _back- 
ground—where everything except 

“The finest work in figures, 
landscapes, etc., is frequently re- 
the object is cut out. 
engraved or worked over with an 
engraver’s tool to give greater 
prominence to high lights or to 
give a combination wood engrav- 
ing and half-tone appearance. 

“ -4 ‘ , 

Regarding ‘copy’ for the engrav- 
er? In reproductive processes the 
quality of the result is always de- 
pendent on the quality of the or- 
iginal. If the copy contains de- 
fects those defects will be inten- 
sified in the reproductions. Copy 
for zinc etchings should have ab- 
solutely black lines, of any degree 
of fineness, on pure white paper. 
The ink used for drawings should 
be a good grade of liquid India 
ink, for sale by most art stores. 
The cardboard should have a sur- 
face which will not absorb the ink. 
Any ink which is not perfectly 
black will not produce good copy 
for zinc etching. Wood cuts and 
ink drawings and prints from re- 
lief plates usually make good copy. 
Lithographs and steel engravings 
are poor copy. 

“ . ° rR 

Colored prints in black ink on 
yellow paper; black ink on red 
paper, and light blue ink on white 
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paper cannot be successfully re- 
produced. 

“The best photographs for the 
process are those printed upon al- 
bumen paper toned to a neutral 
tint, so that somewhere in the pho- 
tograph there is a pure white and 
a pure black. All the interme- 
diate tones thus have the proper 
value, producing contrast. Any 
flat or insipid effect in the photo- 
graph is to be avoided. Strong, 
sharp lights and shadows are what 
are wanted. Photographs which 
are printed upon ‘matt surface’ 
papers are pleasing to the eye, but 
the camera can not copy them. 

“Brush drawings are best made 
by lamp black and Chinese white, 
with the admixture of the proper 
quantity of water. 

“Wood and wax-engraving copy 
can be anything you please, as it 
is always photographed upon the 
wood or the wax previous to be- 
ing engraved by hand, during 
which any defects in the copy can 
be remedied. 

“Reductions in pen and ink 
drawings for zine etchings are 
usually, to obtain the best results, 
from one-third to one-half the or- 
iginal copy. 

“Send in all copy perfectly clean. 
Avoid rubbing photographs. Fin- 
ger marks, although scarcely per- 
ceptible to the eye, may be shown 
by the camera.” 





— 
SAMPLES. 

Unless you are confident that you have an 
article of merit don’t send out free samples. If 
you have that then don’t send samples unless 
you make your samples large enough, so that 
when people try them they will find out its 
merits, Otherwise all such efforts are money 
wasted.—.V/ail Order Journal. 


NOT SO IMPROBABLE. 

Customer—And are all those ladies waiting 
to be served? 

Proprietor of Universal Emporium—Oh, no! 
The majority of them are engaged by the house 
to stimulate trade by struggling with customers 
who endeavor to approach the “‘ bargain count- 
ers.”’—The Buyer. 

bc 
AN EFFECTIVE ADVERTISEMENT. 

Spain is looking toward the American mar- 
ket for guns and war material. The advertise- 
ment which draws Spain here was a special 
one of some expense, but none the less taking. 
—Spring field (Mass.) Republican. 


tl adits = 9 ani 
HIS STOCK IN TRADE. 
Dentist—I see that I shall have to kill the 
nerve. 
Patient—For heaven’s sake don’t! It would 
ruin mein my business. I’m a life insurance 
agent.— Michigan Tradesman, 
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NOTES. 


September _ pub- 
“The National Ex- 


for 
on 


Lippincott’s 
lishes an article 
port Exposition. 

Mail Order Journal (Chicago) for 
August 15 publishes a list of mail order 
mediums, circulation, date of closing 
and rate. 

Tue Parry Manufacturing Company, 
of Indianapolis, issues an advertising 
wall map showing Cuba, Porto Rico 
the whilippines and its own buggy fac- 
tory. 

THE 
street, 
on the 
bears 
read 
getting a 


sign of a wide-awake Rector 
New York, bootblack displayed 
curbstone opposite his shop 
the announcement: “You may 
‘David Harum’ free inside while 
shine.’’—Kansas City Star. 


An advertisement in a Western pa- 
per reads: 
WANTED—Small boy to “deliver oys- 


ters that can ride a bicycle. 


Montclair (N. J.) Herald has 
such marked success under 
its new owner, that a new home is 
a necessity. A piece of property has 
been purchased for this purpose, and 
the Herald will erect at once a modern 
brick building. This is certainly good 
evidence that the Herald is in a pros- 
perous condition.—Contractor and Rec- 
ord. 
MEADE 
Jackson, 
of a big s 





THE 
met with 


& Dvuranp, a clothing firm in 
Mich., had the announcement 
sale printed on huge tags about 
two fect long and six inches wide. 
These were hung, by night, on all the 
trees of the city, on doorknobs and like 
places. In the morning the people 
awoke to find the city literally covered 
with these tags, which certainly caught 
their attention.—Advertising World. 


iene 
BRIGHT SAYINGS. 


PRINTERS’ INxK solicits marked copies of print- 
ed advertisements in which “ bright say- 
ings,”’ terse and epigrammatic expressions, 
appear. There are lots of them, and some 
of them are mighty good. 





For the land’s sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizer. 

Firty cents! That’s vague. Attach 
the price to a Madras shirt that all the 
season has been worth $1, and then fifty 
cents becomes full of meaning. 

TuHaNnk us for this chance only in- 
directly—the credit for the bargain is 
due to the manufacturer who gave it to 
us. lis motives we needn’t go into— 
the facts are enough. 

WaNTED—400 young men and large 
boys, each with $4 in his pocket to buy 
a suit of clothes, worth from $12 to $20. 
None need apply whose chest measure is 
over 34 inches nor under 31 inches. 

ocinaliited 

A NEWSPAPER whose columns overflow with 
advertisements of business men has more influ- 
ence in attracting attention to building up a 
town than any other agency that can be em- 
ployed. People go where there is business. 
Capital and labor go where there is an enter- 
prising community. No power on earth is so 
strong to build up a town as a newspaper well 
patronized, and its power should be appreci- 
ated.—7. DeWitt Talmage. 
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A RANCHMAN'’S DISGUST. 

I never take the paper now, jest quit it in dis- 
gust, 

An’ so swelled up with righteous rage I hon- 
est thought I’d bust: 

I writ the editor to stop a sendin’ it, or I 

Would grab a hefty club an’ call to know the 
reason why ! 

Fur nearly twenty a I’ve took the Jayville 
Sarpent’s Tooth 

An’ == next the Bible fur a tellin’ gospel 
truth 5 

But now I'll never let my eyes rest on the 
thing agin, 

Fur givin’ it encouragement ’d bea mortal sin ! 

1 sot with eyes a buggin’ out a readin’ of a band 

O’ men in tropic jungles facin’ death on every 

and, 

Whar sarpents was a hissin’’’round, an’ lions 
laid in wait 

To leave their bones a gleamin’ in a ghastly 

naked state! 

An’ how they fought with cannibals that han- 
kered fur their meat, 

Regardin’ it a luxury almighty hard to beat, 

Then had the thrillin’ story end with informa- 
tion that 

They was a huntin’ roots for Dr. Skinny’s 
Anti-Fat. 


I read one orful story of a gay an’ gallant 
knight 

That battled with a dragon in a rough-an’- 
tumble fight ; 

The picter o’ the monster with its baker’s doz- 
en heads 

Enough to skeer the sleepers of the graveyards 
from their beds. 

I felt like yellin’ “‘ Glory!”’ when the gallant 
feller stood 

One foot upon the monster an’ his spear all 
splashed with blood. 

An’ then I larnt the dragon was the fever an’ 
the chills; 

The knight, ol? Dr. Knockem’s Pink Com- 
plected Quinine Pills. 


Once I sot my wife to cryin’ till I thought her 
heart would break, 

An’ got my own eyes leakin’, an’ my lips begun 
to shake, 

Readin’ ’bout a lovely maiden tellin’ all her 
folks goodbye, 

An’a -_ she must leave ’em for a mansion 
in the 

Thena poche neighbor woman come a runnin’ 
in an’ to 

Of a heavenly decoction that was wuth its 
weight in gold, 

An’ the gal was soon as chipper as a jaybird 
on the wing, 

An’ was singin’ grateful praises of Duflicker’s 
Liver King. 

But the one that capped the climax was a ser- 
mon that I es 

From a famous Eastern preacher, at the close 
of which | he said 

He was goin’ to quit discoursin’ of the glories 
up on high, 

Fur bocend - was no occasion fur his follow- 


If they'd ‘aller the directions of O’Whacker’s 
Anti-Death 

They would never quit a livin’ from a scarcity 
of breat 

Then I tore the sheet in fragments an’ I 
stomped it on the floor, 

An’ my wife hain’t yit recovered from the awful 
way I swore! 

—Denver hunt ) Evening Post. 


THE REASON. 
“Tackson knows a lot.” 
e has to. He’s a real estate agent.” 








KIT CLARKE PROTESTS. 
Office of 
Haverty's MINSTRELS. 
J. H. Haverly, Prop.; Kit Clarke, Mgr. 
New York, Aug. 24, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Ww ho is the gentle “jay” that so deft- 
ly “pulls your leg” in the ~‘legory 
printed on page 8 of Printers’ ink, 
dated Aug. 23? The writer of these 
words is the man accused, and while a 
long and varied experience in advertis- 
ing has prepared me to “stand for” 
most any old thing, I draw the line 
at frozen-to-order billboards. I confess 
that in three years I expended nearly 
$200,000 in advertising Haverly’s min- 
strels, with results that were monu 
mental in profits, and during this 
period I rung in upon an unsuspecting 
public a large number of new ideas 
that proved highly attractive and highly 
expensive, but  frozen-to-order _ bill- 
boards are a hazy, or, perhaps, an 
Esterhazy forgery. 

En passant, this would be but a 
rocky old world, indeed, if I didn’t 
read Printers’ INK every week. Yours 
truly, Kit CLarkeE, 
Manager Mavatiy’s 5 Minstrels, 1882-3-4. 


CELLULOID NX NOV "E LTIES. 
Office of 
D. I. Srerwina. 
Cuicaco, Aug. 25, 1899. 
Editor of Prinvers’ INk: 

Will you kindly let me know the ad- 
dress of other large concerns who make 
a thoroughly up-to-date line of celluloid 
advertising novelties, beside the White- 
head & Hoag Company, of Newark, 
N. J.? Yours truly, 

D. L. STERLING. 

Try Baldwin & Gleason Co., 58 
Reade street, New York City.—[ Ep1ror 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

ae 
ONE MAN WHO LIKES BATES. 
Office of 
Lee S. Smitn & Son. 
PITTSBURG, Aug. 25, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I want to tell you that in my opinion 
when you dropped Bates’ department 
from Printers’ Ink you lost the best 
thing you had. My highly embossed 
and very beautiful sterling silver paper 
cutter don’t get under the wrapper on 
the Little Schoolmaster as soon as it 
used to. Yours truly, W. L. Smiru. 

hesitate. 4 ne 
FROM THE SHOULDER. 

If you are going to advertise at all, 
go about it right. Don’t feint and hesi- 
tate; strike right out from the shouider, 
say ‘what you mean, and ten chances to 
= A will have the desired effect.—The 

heel. 








o- 
ONLY A_ PART. 
Remember that your advertisement 
is only part of the proposition; the 
literature you send out is over half t!.e 
battle. Work at it till you have it right. 
—Boyce’s Hustler. 


THE ¢ CHICAGO PAPERS. 

There are no newspapers in the world in 
which the advertising matter is so weli arranged 
as in the Chicago dailies.—Making a Country 
Newspaper. 
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THE ADWRITER. 

The adwriter who simply writes will never 
make much of a success. He must be able to 
discover quickly the talking points of the busi- 
He must be able to elicit from the busi- 
ness man the interesting facts about his busi- 
ness—the facts that the public would like to 
hear—the facts the telling of which will create 
the desire for purchasing. After you have 
found out what you really want to say, the bat- 
tle is two-thirds won.— Sates. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this ler this head 50 cents a line 
each time. By the year $26 a line. No display 
other than 2-line initial letter. Mist be handed 
in one week in advance. 


GEORGIA. 


our HERN FARMER. Athens, Ga. Leading 
. Southern agricultural publication. Thrifty 
people read it ; 23,000 monthly. Covers South and 
southwest. Advertising rates very low. 


TENNESSEE. 


DVERTISING at five-sevenths of a cent a line 

per thousand circulation in leading agricult 
ural pa pe r of the South. FARM AND TRADE, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


ness, 


























CANADA. 


(“As \DIAN ADVERTISING is best done by 
E DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG 
Montreal, 


_CLASS PAPERS. 


ADVERTISING. 


p PRINTERS INK, published weekly by Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co., was the first of the now nu 
merous Class of journals devoted to advertising. 
it likes to call itself The Little Schoolmaster in 
the Art of Advertising. Since its establishment 
in 1888 it has had nearly two hundred imitators. 
PRINTERS’ INK aims to teach good advertising 
by publishing good advertising methods, giving 
t xumple: s of good and bad advertising and tell 
ing why. It also considers the value of news 
papers as advertising mediums. Its columns are 
wide open for the discussion of any topic interest 
ing to advertisers, Every advertising man who 
is known at all has contributed to its columns 
PRINTERS’ INK’S way of teaching is by exciting 
thought and discussion, expressing occasionally 
an opinion in favor of one plan and opposing an 
other, but making no effort to be consistent, ad- 
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‘a general circu 







4! 
Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 fer cent 











exti a for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance, 
WANTED, first bettora, = 
kinds. from Bh 
“Agents,” ee. Ww bat 
have you to sell or 
THE MEN OF LETTERS Ass'n 
7 Greenwich St., N. Y¥. 
Published at Phoenix, the Capital 
of Arizona, asks for patronage on 
It is the only new mpngeree Arizona published 
v very day in the yea’ 


vertising, dical, 
BIIY =e i do zon wa wish 
these grounds 
is the only news 


outside of Los Angeles, that ope atesa perfecting 
press and a battery of Linotypes. 

It is the — newspaper in Arizona that has 
ation. 

rhe circulation of the KEPUBLICAN exceeds 
the combined circulation of all the other daily 
newspapers in the Territory. 

For rates address, 


Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or 
H. D. La Coste, 38 Park Row, New York. 


SHELL RINCS. 


per in the Southwest, 





_leoun_ 


Made es jally for premium purposes, 
Send for PHot Catalogue, containing Cold 
Facts and tel Pictures.” 
CLARK &_COO 

86 West Rn anon st, Providence, R.L 





vocating to day to-day’s opinions and abandon- |® > 


ing yesterday’s theories to the dead past. 
age circulation during 1898, 23,171. 


Aver- 
Subser’ iption 
25 


‘Addresn PRINTERS? INK, qa St., N.Y. 











COLD 


SHELL RINGS. 








THE EVENING } 
EE” 


Was selected by a Committee of Advertising Experts appointed 
by the American Newspaper Directory as the newspaper in New 
Jersey entitled to highest rank for size. class and quality of cire 
culation and consequent advertising value. 


ournal 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Average Daily Circulation 


in 1898 . . 14,890 
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Published weekly, is the organ of 
H A | | S the Charity Organization Suciety 
of the City of New York. 


It is the mouthpiece and authoritative exponent of New York charity. It is read 
by all interested in New York charity. It goes into the homes of the richest, most 
influential and religious citizens of New York of every denomination. Its contribu- 
tors and readers are men and women of intelligence, education, weaith and position. 

If you wish to sell the Charitable Institutions, Homes, Hospitals, !nfirmaries, 
Insane Asylums, the Clergy, Churches, Religious or Charitably inclined citizens 
of the city of New York you can du so by an announcement in CHARITIES. 

If you have goods of established reputation which sell tothe rich you can secure 
no better medium than CHarITIEs. 

Classified advertising, 5c. per line. 

Display advertising sc. per line, 14 lines (7o cents) tothe inch. Full page, 200 
agate lines, $10; half page, 100 agate lines, $5; one quarter page, 50 agate lines, 
$2.50. Special position, 25 per cent extra, if granted. Address, 

WILLIAM C, STUART, Publisher, 105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 














CT TTTAIIALIALIALLALLALLAALEAILALLALLALLALLALLALLAILALALALIZ-4 


I place the utmost reliance upon the circulation quotations 
in the American Newspaper Directory, and the publisher who 
offers excuses and protests against its inaccuracy has no one to 
blame but himself, as a correct rating is easily obtained by simply 
telling the truth and supplying the necessary figures. © ailure to 
do this places any publisher in the category of circulation pre- 
varicators, to which class he evidently belongs. 

Advertisers should patronize such pubiications as afford 
definite information and avoid all others as a rat would a 
sinking ship.— Advertisers’ Guide for June, 1899. 
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Nit? 


Why has The [DD ARISI AN Madea s:tit” 


Because it is different from any of the others. Not only does it differ from any other 
publication, but it varies in its successive numbers. People seek entertainment and var iety 
they find it in THe Parisian. 


WHO ARE ITS READERS? 
THOSE WHO ARE WELL-INFORMED read Tue Parisian because it 


keeps them au courant with the latest works of the French Academicians and 
the literature current in the great French reviews. 

THOSE WHO WISH TO BECOME WELL-INFORMED read it be- 
cause it instructs them upon the most important doings of the authors and artists of 
a great Nation, 

THOSE WHO WISH TO APPEAR TO BE WELL-INFORMED 
read it because with very little reading and little expense it gives them a speaking 
knowledge of the jitervature of France. 

WOMEN, IN GENERAL, read it because it tells them of that heaven of their 
dreams—Paris. 

THOSE WHO LOVE THE FINE ARTS buy it because it gives them 
reproductions of the most recent works of the great school of French Art. 

THE CURIOUS buy it because they are looking for surprises. 


PEOPLE WHO HAVE TRAVELED buy it because it gives them pleasant 
reminders of days spent abroad. 


PEOPLE WHO INTEND TO TRAVEL buy it because they can learn much 
of the country and people whom they intend to visit. 
EVERYBODY buys Tue Parisian, or should buy it, for its entertaining qualities, 
which no magazine published to-day is its equal. 


It is beautifully illustrated and printed; it 1s CLEAN, it is UNIQUE. 
THESE ARE SOME OF THE REASONS WHY IT HAS STRUCK THE PUBLIC FANCY. 





~ 





It will Pay Advertisers to be Represented in its Pages. 
Published at Carnegie i, New York. 
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If you are an advertiser you 
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have a medium at your right 
hand. 


A medium by which you can 


UAE 
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reach the homes and families of 
Brooklyn—over a million and a 
quarter of people. 


Advertisers appreciate such a 





medium. 
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a! ». “lt is really remarkable how 
micely you do things down at 
your place of business. ! hope 
to have some further experi- 
ence in matters of this kind be- 
fore very long.” 


Don't forget, please, that what- 
ever you need in Street Car Cards 
can be had here a little better, per- 
haps, than at any other place. 
And this is because we do so much 
of that kind of work. It would be 
pretty difficult to find a street ‘car 
or elevated railroad car in any part 
of the United States which does 
not contain one or more of our 
productions. 

May we show you a few of 
them? 


THE AND CO. 





68 NEW CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


“Two heads are better than one.” 
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| Worked the Other Way 


There is an old maxim about starting at the foot of the 
ladder and working up, but I was rather contrary and 
reversed matters. I started on the top floor of a build- 
ing and worked my way down until I reached the store 
floor. From the moment I opened the doors in Lucky 13 
Spruce Street my trade has been gradually increasing, 





and I now realize that I should have made just such a 
move years ago, but I was conservative and measured my 
way very carefully. 

From May Ist to August 31st I have received 3,893 
orders, which is remarkable for the summer season, not 
considering the fierce competition now going on in the ink 
line. This amount of orders may seem small to some lines 
of trade, but ask an unbiased ink man (if you can find 
him) what he thinks of it, especially where no salesmen 
were employed and every order had to be accompanied by 
the cash, otherwise the goods would not be shipped. 

My phenomenal success has been the cause of several 
new comers in the ink business, but they dropped their 
little pile of $ and are now praying for the ink trust to save 
them by giving a fabulous price for their plants. Not so 
with me. Although my news ink trade has been affected 
by the cut in prices, I have more than made up the loss on 
job inks, which my competitor around the corner can ver- 
ify, as I captured mostly every small customer he had. 

If there is any dissatisfaction with my goods I cheer- 
fully refund the money and pay all transportation charges. 


Send for my price list. 


Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


13 Spruce Street, - - ° New York. 
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The real strength of the 
advertising agent lies in his 
ability to obtain for his 
clients the best service for 
the least money. 

No agency in this country 
can do this better than we 
can. 

If you have anything to 
advertise, write us. 


BrP oA dwobasnedopney 


10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SURPRISED. | 


Very often the advertiser in PRINTERS’ INK is surprised to receive 
letters from far distant countries, 

Here is one such letter. [TRINTERS’ INK is read weekly by 700 
fo eign and over 22,000 American merchants. 


| SUBSCRIPTION 
FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


ADVERTISING RATES: 
CLASSIFIED 25 CENTS 
A LINE EACH TIME. 
DISPLAY 50 CENTS A 

LINE EACH TIME. 


ADDRESS 
PRINTERS’ INK 
10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 
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THIS 1S UNIVERSAL 








SPRINGFIELD, IIl., Aug. 5, 1899. 
The H. J. Heinz Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa.: 
GENTLEMEN :—Everything O. K. 
Cars all properly carded. I have 
nothing but praise for the work of 
Geo. Kissam & Co., everywhere. 
C. H. Pinory. 











The above is in connection with a 
regular report by one of “ Heinz’” car 
advertising checkers. There are many 
others. Bright merchants know where 
to place their appropriation for Street 
Car Advertising. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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